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SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 


THE VOICE OF AUTUMN. 


Tue voice of Spring! and blushing flowers 
Lean trembling from their seats, 

Wooing from sunbeams and from showers 
A free exchange of sweets : 

Blithe birds their matin notes prolong 
Among the cottage vines : 

And cottage children list the song— 
Sweet incense te sweet shrines ! 

Loth to depart, the sunny stream, 
Oft turning glides away— 

All things of Paradise the dream 
To this dim spot convey. 


Hearts! which the sweet affections bind 
With nature’s purest tie, 

Where hope and faith are deeply shrined, 
Too deeply, soon to die— 

Ye love the season! pure as light, 
Untired the spirits play : 

Rich dreams are yours for coming night, 
And richer still for day— 

‘* Speed, speed, my bark ! life's laughing seas 
Are not as false as fair" — 

The white sail fills—cold blows the breeze 
And rocks have darkened there ! 


The voice of Autumn! earth receives 
The summons of decay : 

Rustling around, the yellow leaves 
Bestrew the wanderer’s way. 

No bloom or balm to cheer the hours ; 
The blithe bird sings no more : 

Hoarse brawls the stream in forest bow’'rs, 
‘That murmured sweet before : 

Through the black woodland, dim and pale 
The dying hills appear ; 

And hark! the moaning night-winds wail 
The requiem of the year! 


Hearts where misfortune has eflaced 
The sunrise beams of youth ; 

And cold experience truly traced, 
** Earth is no home for truth ;” 

Fame, friendship, pleasure—vainly bought— 
Love—wasted to a sigh— 

Dark night descending—ere ye thought 
The gentle evening nigh 

What hope remains’ Lone Autumn's smile 
To mourners kindly given— 

Wasted on changing earth awhile— 
Beams from unchanging heaven. 





as 


SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE ROGUE IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


Ir is said of Schiller that he was, for a long time, undecided 
shether he was born for a poet or for a philosopher. Circumstances 
ave been such as to leave me in doubt, whether fortune intended 
e for a knave or an honest man. I may aver, with sincerity, that 
my inclinations and intentions have been always correct; but a 


strange concatenation of occurrences has convinced others, and al- 


most persuaded myself, that I am no better than I should be ; or, as | 


iquondam friend expressed it, an irreclaimable scoundrel. 

I was born in a thriving village in Connecticut ; and my birth was, 
inthe words of Rousseau, the beginning of my misfortunes—not to 
speak of my birth-place. My father was a carpenter, by trade ; but 
‘urmed the greater part of his attention to the manufacture of clocks, 
nutmegs, and oak-leaf cigars. Pumpkin-seeds did at one time form 
portion of his handiwork, but he soon gave up the business, as not 
sufficiently lucrative. In my bovhood, I was distinguished by no 
remarkable propensities. : My parents pronounced me stupid ; and 
perhaps they were in the right. My thoughts seemed to be always 
4 wool-gathering, and I would ponder for hours over a blade of grass, 
ora glittering pebble, with an astonishing gravity of countenance. 
I do not distinctly remember the nature of my lucubrations ; but 
they were generally sufficrently profound and abstruse 

It was at an early stage of my career, that I was favoured with a 
The old lady who kept the school 
She 


specimen of its future calamities 
a which I attended, was a rigid and truculent disciplinarian. 
one day missed a piece of twine from her table. 
tion of all her pupils, her suspicions rested upon me. | stoutly dented 
having any knowledge of the important article. But, in the midst 
of my expostulations, the real culprit started up, and exclaimed— 
“Here it is, ma’m. I seed him throw it under his seat." My guilt 
was now palpable in the eyes of the good woman, and it only re- 


mained to receive my confession and to thrash me for the theft. It), dark and rainy. 


After an examina- | 


succeeded in making me tell a lie. I gained very little by this—for 
my punishment was doubled, in consequence of the double crime, 
of which she now supposed me guilty. 

So far was | from cherishing feelings of resentment, that this ad- 
venture determined me to stick the more doggedly to the truth, A 
motto which I accidentally picked up, for it was not much in vogue 
in our village, also pleased me amazingly ; it ran thus: ** Honesty 
is the best policy.” I determined to adopt it, and to act up tout 
Alas! it has proved but an easily-leaped bar in the way of my destiny. 

My father threatened to disown me, because | could not fall in 
with him entirely in his notions of morality. My brother Ben had 
departed on several peddling expeditions, and made exorbitant profits 
My father strapped a 
I ar- 


from the sale of his spurious commodities 
pack about my shoulders, and sent me on a similar embassy. 
rived at the county town, and sat down where three roads met, to 
rest myself. I was reckoning the number of sheep in a neighbour- 
ing field, when a stranger approached and hailed me 

** Got any prime cigars, young man '" 

“« Twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one ! 
said I, as I finished my calculation, triumphantly 
“Not much of an assortment, I reckon ; but let's see your traps.” 
* Have no such article in my pack,”’ was my unsophisticated reply 
* T'll tell you what, stranger,” said my new companion, who was 
formidable, raw-boned fellow, with enormous boots, * you are 
barking up the wrong tree, if you think to fool me. I say, open that 


"ere pack.” 

I did as I was ordered, and displayed to my peremptory customer 
my assortment of goods. He seized upon some of my father’s pa- 
tent cigars, selected a dozen, and, with an air of sagacity, applied 
them to his nose. 

“* Mister, this doesn’t smell like prime quality tobacco 

“ No, but it’s genuine oak-leaf,” was my reply 

** The deuse it is!" exclaimed the stranger, gazing on me with 
surprise. Then laying his brawny hand upon my shoulder, he said, 

“T'll tell vou what, mister, suppose you go along with me to 


” 


Squire Fleece’s 

“With all my heart,” answered J, unsuspiciously ; 
my burden, I accompanied my new friend with alacrity. * This Squire 
Fleece,” thought I to myself, ** must be some benevolent man, who 
will probably ask me to dinner. He must be a universal philanthro- 
pist. The wayfaring traveller is ever welcome to his table. What 
matters it that I am young, unknown, and inexperienced. The squire 
will interest himself the more in my fate. He ts probably rich, and 
his happiness lies in assisting the needy and relieving the distressed 


and taking up 


Blessings on the man. The poor and the friendless tind in hun a—” 
My train of reflections was here interrupted, and we entered a 
small, low-roofed shed, surmounted by a sign, on which was con- 
spicuously inscribed the words, “ Ezra B. Fleece, Attorney at Law.” 
‘Here's a victim for you, squire,” said my companion, spinning 
* He tried to pass off 
Look to him, squire.” 


me by the collar into the middle of the floor 
his oak-leaves upon me for real Havanas 

I will not give a prolonged description of my interview with this 
did I assert that my intentions were 


limb of the law. In vain 

honest ; that I had no disposition to cheat my customers. My pack 
offered indubitable proof to the contrary. The attorney took me 
aside, and offered to let me off for a couple of doilars. But I in- 


dignantly refused to give them to him, and, forgetting my own s:tua- 
tion, commenced an exhortation upon the enormity of receiving 
bribes. The squire grew angry ; said that it was his duty to commit 
me, and requested me to sit down until the constable should arrive. 
But I told him it was time for me to go, and rose to leave the office 

The attorney sprang upon me like a wildcat upon a squirrel, and 
seized me roughly by the collar. 

*T shall shake thee off, unless thou quittest thy hold of me, Ezra,” 
said J, dashing my fist into his face, and prostrating him supine be- 
fore me. I grasped my pack and hurried furth into the open air 
I had not run far, when I heard a hue and cry behind me, and tarn- 
ing, I beheld a dozen sturdy fellows, with clubs and horse-whips, 
headed by my companion in boots, and vociferating in horrible dis- 
cord, * stop thief!" The words were new to me then, and sounded 
harshly in my ears My 
pursuers soon came up with me, and began calling me rascal, pick- 


IT have long since grown used to them 


pocket, and all sorts of pleasant names. By some summary pro- 
cess, which I never understood, I was thrust into jail. My friend 
Fleece drew up an indictment against me, containing no less than 
ten different counts, in which the assault upon himself was not for- 
gotten, There seemed to be a probability of my being incarcerated 
for several months. 

What was to be done’ 
longed for the fresh air and green fields. 


I could not brook the law's delay. I 
On the first night of my 


| captivity, I was so fortunate as to effect my escape. The night was 


I ran in the direction of my home, where I arrived 


Was not until after many severe applications of the birch, that she’ early in the morning. My reception was anything but gratifying. 


watchmen 


lo knock 
* To let ‘em 


‘©, vou young gallows- bird '" exclaumed my father. * 


down and rob a lawyer!” squeaked my aunt Esther 
catch vou !” said my brother Ben, contemptuously 
* Permit me to explain, my dear father, aunt, and brother.” 
*O, we have heard the whole story, and know all about it.” 
** But there are two sides to it, my dear sir. I may put a different 
face upon the transaction.” 

“We will save your conscience that trouble,” replied my con 
siderate parent 

My protestations of innocence were received with shrogs of dis- 
belief, by my accusers, who were fully persuaded that I had been 
guilty of an assault, with felonious intent, upon the person of Squire 
Fleece I was consequently compelled to enjoy the full credit of 
such a deed; and to listen to an edifying moral lecture from every 
one of my three exemplary relatives 

The first thing that caught my eve the next day, on taking up the 
Shuttleville Banner of Liberty, was an advertisement, in flaming 
letters, headed * Twenty Dollars Reward!” I read, interruptedly, 


aloud, nearly as follows ** Escaped—that notorious, and veteran 


villam, Pierce Parker—tive feet ten, in height— dark eves, that seek 
the ground—suspicious and uneasy manner—had on, when he left, 
gray homespun pantaloons—blue coat, with brass buttons—vellow 
waistcoat—any one giving information of the said Parker, which 
may lead to his being retaken, shal! receive the above reward.” 

A cold shudder ran through my frame, as I read this atrocious 
paragraph I hastened to the window, but as | was about opening 
the blinds, I heard voices, as of persons approaching. | stayed my 
hand, and looked forth 


Ben, in company with two officers of justice, advancing cautiously, 


Sight of horrour! There was my brother 


and with the evident intent of seizing me by surprise. Not a mo- 


ment was to be lost I snatched my hat, shippe d out of the back 
door, and ran until my legs sunk beneath me, with tremour and fa- 
tigue. Night came on. I durst not seek a shelter in any hut or 
barn. So, looking round for a soft stone for a pillow, I spread some 
My 


I will not inflict them upon the 
With the first sunbeam, | awoke 


light fern upon the ground, and threw myself down to rest 
dreams were prolitick and hornble 
re ader 

I resolved to shape my course for New-York 


of the next dav, I found mys: 


On the evening 


lf in Broadway I proc ecded along 


that busy thoroughfare, until I reached the outskirts of the 


city 
The hour was late , al d I was upon the point of retracing my steps, 
*h arrested my attention. I hastened to 


ded, at 


when I heard a noise, wh 


the spot, whence tt proces d saw hve men engaged ina des- 


* Three upon two, isn't fair play,” exclaimed I, as 


I rushed into the midst of the mele+ 


perate scuttle 
and levelled some hard blow, 
at the stronger party. The two individuals, whose side I had taken, 
were dressed in the extreme of fashion, and seemed to be gentle- 
* Secure the theves ' 


men As I approached they vocierated, 


Down with them!" I accordingly did my best to obey them, and 
dealt my blows about me so effectually, that the three desperadoes 
soon took to flight. I wished to pursue them; but my new com- 
panions dissuaded me 


*'To whom, may 1 ask, are we indebted for this timely assist- 


ance ’"’ said the taller of the two gentlemen. “ My name is Leroy, 
and this is my friend Mc Dermot.” 

“And my name, sir, is Parker—Pierce Parker’ —I modestly re- 
pled. 

The tall gentleman eyed me for a moment, with a piercing gaze, 
and then observed: “I have a descrption of your person in my 
pocket, I beheve.” 

* Very hkely, but I hope you will make no use of it.” 

‘None that may injure you, my dear fellow. Come along, and 
take a glass with us.’ 

ax I am pledge d to the Te mperance Society to take no strong 
drink,’ answered I, with a serious inditlerence of manner 
but vou deserve to be one of us”) Burana 


Hlarkee, lad. Have you a taste for a 


“Ha! my young quiz ; 
my whiskers, if vou don't! 
profession al life 

Tt depends very much upon what the profession may be.” 

* The iligant and yonteel profession that vou have already chosen, 
my honey,” sad Mr. MeDermot, whom | recognized, by his brogue, 
Emerald Iste 
l began to suspect the character of my new acquaintances, and 


jor a son of the 
plainly told them as much. I expressed my abhorrence of the pro- 
fession, to which they alluded; and, repeating of my late interfe- 
rence, I had the temerity to lay hold of them, and to call for the 
But those most * quiet and ancient” guardians of the 
Mr. Leroy gave me a blow, which made the 
sparks fly from my eyes, and almost stunned me. Mr. McDerinot 
busied himself with relieving me of my watch—the hard-earned 
trophy of my boyhood—and of a solitary five dollar bill—the last of 
my scanty savings’ Each of these professional gentlemen then 
gave me a kick; and bestowing upon me some very improper epi- 


night, heeded me not 
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thets, bade ine farewell. I passed a very disagreeable night in the 
gutter, bruised and disheartened. Early in the morning I arose, and 
in a miserable plight linped down Broadway, 

I had been standing for a couple of hours, gazing into the window 
of a print-shop, when I felt some one tap me on the shoulder. It 
was that terrour of evil-doers, constable Hays: rest his soul! In 
his insinuating way, he requested me to accompany him, which I 
did, with ominous conjectures. I was carried before a magistrate, 
where I was confronted by the three individuals upon whom I had 
fallen the night before. ‘The result of the investigation was, that I 
was removed to a charming residence at Sing-Sing—where I was 
lodged and found, on condition of remaining two ye ars! 

I have given a somewhat detailed account of the incidents, which 
led to my two first imprisonments. I must hurry over the remaining 
events, which mark my unhappy career. 
Again | rejoiced in my liberty. 


The period of my tedious 


captivity at last drew to a close, 
But the stamp of infamy was fixed mdelibly upon me 
doomed to perpetual recurrence of mortificauions. The judges re 
The editors (they will be 


I was 


cognized me as a ‘* hardened offender 
the death of me!) fathered upon me all the anonymous thefts, bur- 
glaries, and crimes, of every description, which were committed 
In the course of six months, | had set fire to no fewer than ten 
dwelling-houses, broken open some dozens of stores, and perpetrated 
an indefinite variety of petty larcenies. I was known as * dare- 
devil Parker!" When a ian has once acquired, justly or wrongtul- 
ly, a bad character, how, like pitch that detileth, it will stick to him : 

My adventures and escapes would afford materials for a volume, 
but I have not the heart to relate them. My sinister destiny dogged 
me wherever went. Attimes, | was half tempted to sacritice all seru- 
ples of conscience, to take to some lucrative occupation, to cheat, 
I embarked on an 
The sea 


lie, and over-reach, and become an honest man 
India voyage. ‘The ship in which | sailed was wrecked 
greedily swallowed all my messiates, but was squeamish enough to 
cast me upon dey land. | thoughtof the old adage, and shuddered 

After years of yicissitude, I resolved to emigrate io the West. | 
crossed the Alleghanies, and tixed my abode in a thriving village in 
Ohio. The next day, | was taken up tor horse-stealing I was car- 
ned into court 
a cigar, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and a red silk handkerchiel 
I started back on secing him, then recov- 


The weather was warm, and the judge sat smoking 


tied loosely about his neck 
ered myself, and examining him more closely, exclanned—* Ben ! 


the deuse! is that vou!” It was, mdeed, my rascal of a brother. 
Having, by the failure of a publisher, come into the possession of a 
few law books, he lad removed west of the mountams, and boldly 
set up fur hunsell, in a place where the statutes were known only by 
tradiuon. He was now the squire ef the village, and was to be run 
for Congress at the next election. 

Ben pretended to be quite shocked at my familiar ejaculation on 
seeing him, and professed not to know me. After the adjournment 
of the court, however, he favoured me with a private interview. He 
promised to let me off, on condition of my playing no more of my 
gallows-tricks, as he termed them, in these parts. This was too 
much for my philosophy : to receive a pardon from my brother Ben, 
who, if he had his deserts, and im no unfraternal spirit [ say it, would 
at this hour be cursing Mr. McAdam in a certain mineralogical semi- 
nary, which shall be nameless—to receive a pardon from him, tor a 
crime of which | was totally unconscious, made me laugh outright. 
He convinced me, however, that I should get mto trouble if I re- 
mained; and, as my reputation had now got up with me, even in 
this remote hamlet, I determined to quit the place without delay 

As | journeyed southward, | fell in with an individual, who intro- 
duced himself to me as the celebrated Polish wronaut, Mr. Ponyi- 
He expressed surprise at my ot having heard of him, as 


He spoke English like a native, 


tupski. 
he had made numerous ascensions 
although he had not been six months tn the country 

1 was always of a speculative turn of mind, and was delighted to 
find myself in the company of a man who had been above the clouds 
How would I like to ascend in a balloon myself! Mr. Ponyitupski 
declared that nothing was easier. In the end, he agreed to let me 
make an ascension in his balloon, from the next considerable town, 
and share the profits. Consequently, on arniving there, we an- 
nounced our intention in the newspapers, and fitted up an enclosure 
for the extubition. 

It was a brillant afiernoon 
A band of musick played Hail Columtia, while the process 
The discharge of artillery an- 


All the fashion of the town was pre- 
sent 
of filling the balloon was going on 
nounced my entrance into the car. T waved the star-spangled ban- 
ner, and stovping forward, cut the cord which held me to the earth 
Alas! though I had no te to detain me, I did not rise. There swung 
the balloon to and fro, while the spectators vented their disappoint. 
ment in hisses and groans. I threw over all my ballast—still the 
balloon would not go up. I detached the car, and sustained mysel! 
by a simple hoop; but the propensity of the balloon seemed all to 
tend earthward 
waistcoat—threw away my double-bladed knife. 


I kicked off my boots—dropped my coat, my 
No, no! These 
sacrifices would not avail 

Just as the spectators were rushing forward to tear me limb from 
limb, a sudden gust of wind carried the balloon and myself over the 
enclesure and then quietly dropped us into a neighbouring horse-pond. 
On reaching the banks, the multitude received me with threats of 
summary vengeance. Mr. Ponyitupski had ran off with their mo- 
ney. The balloon was speedily torn into threads; and the few 
clothes I had on me, were soon in a similar condition. With great 
exertion, | at last escaped from my tormenters; but the cup of my 
disasters was not yet brimmed. As I was proceeding hastily to my 
lodging, I was arrested and thrown into prison for an imposter and 


vagabond, and here I have hastily indited thus much of my life. &. 8. | group in time-to hear the question with which his lordship had. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE JACOBITE. 


Cardigan Bay, and the shadows of many a blue mountain sleeping 
on its bosom, forming a soft dark foil to mirror the winking stars of 
a sweet summer night, when a long dark boat, manned apparently 
by some twenty men, was seen to glide with a swift though quiet 
and snake-like motion towards the beach. It had reached within 
a few feet of the shore, when a youth sprang lightly from the boat 
upon a shelving rock, and at the instant the barge darted out to sea 
again, In the same quiet manner as it had approached the land 
The youth stood for some minutes in an attitude of intense atten- 
tion, glancing a keen eager eye over the beach, and listening intently 
to every passing sound But no figure moved along the silent 
waters, nor was any sound heard, but the lazy ripple of the slum. 
tlering streamlet, as 





bering waves and the chirping voice of the gli 
it leaped from rock to rock, to mingle its tiny ude with the wide 
waters of the Insh sea 

The youth threw down the Spanish hat which he wore, and, 
baring his brow from his dark clustering locks, seemed to find 
relief from the cool night breeze that was faintly quivering around. 
The figure of the youth, though slight, was handsome and active ; 
his features were finely chiselled, but the etlect which their har- 
mony might otherwise have produced, was somewhat lessened by a 
lip that curled haughtly, and a dark eye that shone with an unplea- 
Lines of care and an air of determination might 





sing restlessness, 
be traced on his countenance, and the whole indicated that daring 
recklessness of character wich is su well calculated to obtain re- 
spect among lawless men, and to lead to power in troubled times 

And now a white robe moves slowly under the dark shadow of 
the rocks, and a lovely girl approaches the youth so stealthily, that 
she stands by his side ere he is aware of her presence. “My own 
Nora,” said the youth in a soft tone of kindness, lus faleon look 
changed to une of the deepes: love ; ** my own dear Nora, and have 
you dared, after all, to meet me by the beach? It was a bold request, 
Nora; but iny heart toid me you would comply with it” 

“Yes, Norman, I have complied with it willingly, for it affords 
me another opportunity of warning you to leave those dark and dan- 
gerous plots in which you are engaged. Oh! how changed you are, 
Norman,” added the maiden with a sigh, “since first we met in 
Italy.” 

Changed indeed I am, Nora; for then I felt not, and scarcely knew 
of what I had been deprived. Is not my name and title attainted ? 
Does not a stranger occupy the halls of my fathers! And did 
vot both my parents die in exile’ And think you, Nora, that | 
ama man to white banners of the Stuarts, in order 
to obtain some petty post, and to raise my bonnet in meekness to 
those courtiers who have preyed upon my rumed house! Never, 
Nora, never; by the cause for which my fathers have fought and 
sullered [| will alude.” 

“Alas!” said the maiden ina tone of despondency, * I feared it 
would be thus; yet think, Norman, of the utter hopelessness of the 
undertaking ; think on the horrours of that war which you are striving 
to provoke in this peacetul country—of the lives that must be saeri- 
ficed—perhaps your own, Norman,” said the mawen, glancing her 
blue eye kindly upon him. and unconsciously laying her smal! white 
hand upon his arm. © Ob! think of these, Norman ; and while vou 
are vet unsollied by treason, leave those dark conspiracies. Our 
king ts good and merciful ; the attainder of your family may be re- 


” 


forsake the 





versed, and you may vet 

* Nora, you talk like a child—tike a child that dreams. JT neither 
ask nor expect mercy at their hands ; and our cause ts neither des- 
perate nor hopeless. ‘The clans of Scotland will soon be in arms ; 
the descendants of the eavaliers of England will again rally round the 
standard of a Stuart, and your own neighbours in Wales are friendly 
tu the cause. Ere the sun rises on these mountains, I shall have 
communicated with men trusted with local power by your govern- 
ment; and your own father hunself, the loyal Sir David ‘Tudor, may 
yet jon our standard.” 2 

* Now heaven stueld him from such a course ! 
claspiug her hands 

“And may his fair daughter be shielded from anght that might 
bring a shade of sorrow on her white brow,” said the youth kimdiy 
*But time presses, nv Nora; take this packet, and read it when 
alone: by it you will see the measures | have taken to let you hear 
from me vuder any contingency. Heaven bless vou, my Nora; and i 


we should not meet again, remember that Sir Norman Ormonde, the 
9 


’ 


* cried the maiden 


attainted rebel, the spy, the outcast, the—ie — 
“Nay, dear Norman, do not speak thus!" 
“Remember at least, Nora,’ said the youth, his voice trembling 
with sudden emotion, © that under all the vietssttudes of a stormy 
lite, bis beart still clang devotedly to the fair maiden who 
to his tale of early love under the sunny skies of Italy. Dear, dear 
Nora, once more farewell !? 
The vouth now with a firm and free step, that showed a complete 





listened 


knowledge of the intricate pathway which he trode, glided along 
the bleak rocky hills until he came to a dark vista that led to a long 
mountam pass. Here he paused, and whistled softly, thrice re- 
peating the sound ; and after the isterval of a few minutes, a man 
approached leading two strong and shaggy Welch horses, and soon 
Sir Norman and his guide were riding at a rapid pace through the 
dark passes of the mountains of Merioneth. 


A brilliant assembly of noble guests were moving throngh the 
glittering saloons of the Countess of M——, about twelve months 
alter the battle of Culloden, which termmated the rebellion of 1745; 
and the presence of the Duke of Cumberland on the occasion gave 
rise to mach conversation regarding the adherents of the house of 
Stuart, a subject which was now fast ceasing to occupy the publick 
tind 

* It was a fortunate thing for many a Jacobite gentleman in 
Wales,” observed old Lord S . “that they heard of the retreat 
of the insurgents in sufficient me to prevent, im the principality, 
any tangible matter of offence being given to the government ; and 
yet I am informed that before the Pretender landed in this kingdom, 
a completely organized conspiracy was formed among the Welsh 
Jacobites by that most active of malcontents, Sir Norman Ormonde. 
[ understand, Miss ‘Tudor,’ continued his lordship, addressing a 
yourg lady who was standing near, “that Sir Norman was very 





active in your neighbourhood !" 


The lady addressed blushed deeply, and was about with evident 


agitation to reply, when a young man, who had approached the 


‘ ro 
Tue silver moonbeams were trembling on the quiet waters of |) 


o—ace 
| concluded, observed in a stern tone, that questions of that nature 
some people might not think fit to answer: 4 rep'y in wich many 
of the party evidently concurred ; and Lord S with an of. 
fended air at the intrusive remark, walked to anther part of the 

om 
* Here, Norman! do I see you here!” cried Miss Tudor, as, trem. 
bling violently, she took his proffered arm. * Do | see 
Norman, when a price 1s set upon your head ! 
ob! what madness ts this | 
Sir Norman smiled bitterly.“ Be not alarmed, dearest Nora.” 
said he. “If it were known to the whole Privy Counc: : 
now in this room, they would contrive some means of w aruing me 
to escape rather than suiler ine to be made prisoner. They are 
ured, Nora, of forfeitures and executions, and careless to supineness 
of the movements of the Jacubites. whom they falsely imagine will 
never be in a condition again to disturb what they call the peace of 
the country. Now, upon this very supinenue ss. said he, lis eyes Spark- 
ling as he spoke, we build our hopes. ‘They are about vo prohibit 
the national dress and aris in Scotland: that will ayain rouse the 
Scots. In Wales we have many adherents ; and much may be done 
in Ireland.” . 
* Norinan! Norman! | will hear no more of this,” 





L you here, 
What lilatuation, 


that I am 


said Nora, im. 


patiently stamping, with the least perceptible motion, ber littic lout 
* T will hear no more of this: itis worse than madness If ves 


love me, Norman, promise me you will leave London for the Con- 
unent this very might. Promise me, Norman!” 

* Willigly, my Nora, I promise you: a vessel now waits for me 
in the river. I have seen those I have ventured to this kingdom 
to communicate with, and now [ depart. But soon, Nora, | trus: 
vail meet again on the shores ot Cardigan Bay.” 
Never, Norman, never! ‘Tempt not your fate turther 
I can see many eyes fixed uponus. Fly, Norman fly!" 

Sur Norman Ormonde slowly disappeared amoug the gay groups 
that were moving round, and a weight of anxious wo was removed 
from the breast ef Nora ‘Tudor. 


wes! 





Already 





It was a surly winter day that a suspicious-looking sail was seen 
cruising about in Cardigan Bay. The vessel was schoover rizged. 
with long, tapering masts, and a hull that seemed to have bee n built 
more for fast-sailing than for carrying a large cargo. ‘The vessel 
rode proudly and hghtly cn the rising waves, having little or no 
canvas on her beautitul Spars, and was tacking In a manner that 
showed her pilot to be well acquainted with the dangerous navyiga- 
tion in which he steered. ‘Towards nightfail, the vessel swept 
nearer to the shore, and a boat was seen to leave her side, and, por 
withstanding the troubled state of the waters, to 1ow boldly towards 
the beach ‘The movements of the bark had apparently, however, 
been watched by no friendly eve, as after sunset, a be #COn Was |y 
on one of the high headlands, which when night had shrouded ever, 
other object from view, continued still to shine, like a bright-red 
star in an angry sky. 

It was now some hours after sunset, and the cold wind was moan- 
ing amid the cheeriess woods of Llanellan Castle, where two figures 
for some time had been silently moving. At length ove of them thus 
burst forth, im the soft, earnest tones of a female vorce 

* T have read of an infatuation like this,” said the speaker, “| 
never till now believed that could exist. Listen, dearest Norman 
to the dictates of prudence, and leave this il-starred cause, in which 
you confess you have almost ceased to hope for tig 

* Nay, Nora; when I said that, I spoke in bitterness of heart at 
the desertion of frends. Desert a cause because it is unfortunate! 
Never! never! The position of this principality in relation to 
Ireland renders a co-vperation with any movements in that country 
4a matter of the first importance ; and my honour fortids me to aban. 
dou the attempt while there remains the remotest chauce of obtam- 
ing it.” 

* But here is no chance, Norman; none whatever. No Welsh 
gentleman will put his head and lands in jeopardy to join in sucha 
hopeless and desperate undertaking. The coasts are lined with mw. 
litary and the government cruisers are scouring the channel in quest 
of you, whom they imagine to be smugglers.’ 

“Ah,” replied the other’ “such is the policy of our government 
The publick mind, forsooth, must not be harassed or disturbed by the 
movements of the Jacobites 


+ 


The very oificers who pursue us ima 
gine that we are defrauding the revenue in the petty pursuits ol 
It is a wise policy, Nora.” Aud the young mau laughed 
im the cold tones of bitterness. 

The sound of his laugh had yet searcely left Nora's ear, when a 


Norma 


commerce 


low whistle was heard to proceed from the beach. Sir 
started at the sound, loosened his cloak, drew from his belt, and laid 
tis hand upon his cutlass. The sound was renewed in a louder 
tone than before “Tam warned of danger,” said he. * Leave this, 
spot, my Nora; I shall soon regain the boat. Now, my own Nora, 
quit this place: I cannot leave vou in danger.” ; 

But Nora stood trembling and and Sir Norma 
hearing heavy footsteps approaching, darted into the wood, in the 
direction of the beach. And now a shout and tie clashing of stee! 
are heard, and the sharp ring of a prstol shot 1s succeeded by a cr 
of rage and disappoimtment. Another shout, and the blaze and 
report of musquetry ts followed by the sound of dashing oars, and 
loud murmunings, mingled with tones of command 

Sull Nora stood motionless, a.d was only roused by the sullen 
tramp of a party of soldiers, whose officer, respectiully approaching, 
informed her that the smugglers had escaped ; but a person whom 
he presumed to be their ca) tain, after having severely wounded on 
of the soldiers, had been shot in the attempt to reach the bout 

Nora heard ne more but, without a murmur or a sigh, sank 
heavily to the ground ss 


motionless ; 








Inthe churchyard of Llanellan there is a fair spot, well known to the 
village maidens, where two flower-covered mounds are pointed out 
as the resung-place of a fair lady of the house of the Lianellan@ 
her lever, a dark youth of a distant land. A tablet of marble has 
once adorned one of the graves; but the moss and the wild flowers 
have grown over it, and it now bears, in every w ay, the same appear 
ance as the more humble mound by its side. Many a fair gurl hes 
helped to rear and to tend the flowers that are blooming there ; many 
a soft bosom has heaved a sigh at the reertal of that trad:tionary 
tale of hapless love; and no bride ia Lianellan is led to the al a 
without wearing in her bosom a flower or @ sprig which has beet 
gathered from * ‘The Lovers’ Graves.” 


Name FoR aN Eprror.—The newspapers, those “ honest chron 
clers,”’ inform us that there is an editor im Obio named * Storm Rosa. 


” 


What then should be the name of his assistant but “Sub Rosa’ 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





THE LOVERS’ LEAP. 


In a part of France, not a hundred miles from the fine port of St. 
Malo, stands a town containing some eight thousand inhabitants. 
Anciently a fortified place of considerable strength, it is pitched on 
the pinnacle of a high hill, with its antique battlements, covered 
with time’s livery, the green ivy and the yellow lichen, still frowning 
over the peaceful valleys around, and crowning the rocky ndge 
which confines the river Rance. That valley of the Rance is as 
Jovely as any in Europe; now spreading out for miles, it offers a 
wide basin for the river, which, extending in proportion, looks like a 
broad lake; now contracting tw a narrow gorge, it confines the 
stream between gigantick rocks, that rise abruptly from its edge, 
and sombre woods that dip their very branches in its waters. But 
itis where the town which I have just mentioned first bursts upon 
the sight, that the scenery is peculiarly picturesque. Winding 
through a deep defile of rocks which cut off the neighbouring view, 
and throw a dark shadow over the river, the stream suddenly turns 
a projecting point of its shores, and a landscape of unequalled 
beauty opens on the sight. Rich wooded valleys, with soft green 
sloping sides, broken with crags and diversified with hamlets, are 
seen diverging in every direction, with the Rance winding forward 
in the midst of them; while high in air, lording it over all around, 
rises the stately rock on which the town is placed, with wall, and 
battlement, and tower, hanging over its extreme verge. 

In front, and apparently immediately under the town, though, in 
reality, at about two miles distance from it, lies a hgh, craggy piece 
of ground, which the water would completely encircle, were it not 
for a narrow sort of isthmus, which joins it to its parent chain of 
hills. This is called the Courbwr, from the turn which the river 
makes round it: and I notice it more particularly, from being the 
exact scene of my story's catastrophe. 

In the town which I have above described, lived, some time ago, 
avery pretty girl, whom we shall designate by the name of Laure. 
Her mother was well to do in the world; that is to say, as things 
go in Britanny, where people can live splendidly for nothing at all, 
and do very well for half as much. However, Madame could al- 
ways have her pot au feu and her peulet @ la brochr, kept two nice 
country lasses, one as cook and the other as fille-de-chambre, and 
had, once a-year, the new fashions from Paris, to demonstrate her 
gentility. Laure’s father, too, had left the young lady a litle 
property of her own, amounting to about eighty pounds per annum, 
so that, being both a fortune and a belle, all the youth of the place, 
according to the old Scotch song, were 

* Wooing at her, 


Pu'tng at her, 
Wanting her, but could nae get her 


However, there was something about Laure, which some called 
pride and others coldness, but which, in truth, was nothing more 
nor less than shyness, that served, for some time, as a complete 
safeguard to her maiden heart. At length, the angel who arranges 
all those sorts of things singled out a young man at Rennes called 
Charles -—, and gave him a kick with his foot, which sent him all 
the way from Rennes to the town in which Laure abode. It is but 
thirty miles, and angels ean kick much farther, if we may believe 
the Normans—(I cannot stop for it now; but, my dear reader, put 
me in mind by-and-by to tell you that story of Saint Michael and 
the Devil, and you shall hear how the saint kicked him from hill to 
hill, for forty leagues or more ) 

However, Charles's aunt lived not far from Laure’s mother, and 
many a time had she vaunted the graces of her nephew's person, 
According to her account, he was as tall and as straight as a gas 
asa nbstone pippin; with eyes as brilliant as a 





lamp-post, as rosy 
red-hot poker, teeth as white as the inside of a tea-cup, and his hair 
curling like the leaves of a savoy cabbage. In short, he was an 
Adonis, after her idea of the thing; and Laure, having heard al! 
this, began to feel a sort of anxious, palpitating sort of sensation, 
when his coming was talked of, together with sundry other symp- 
toms of wishing very much to fall in love. 

At length bis arrival was announced, and Madame 
Mademoiselle Laure were invited to a soiree at the house of Charles's 
aunt. Laure got ready in a very great hurry, resolving primo, to be 
frightened out of her wits at him; and secundo, not to speak a word 
and when she got into the room 





- and 


tohim. However, the time came; 
she found Monsieur Charles quite as handsome as his aunt had 
represented ; but, to her great surprise, she found him to be quite as 
timid as herself into the bargain. So Laure took courage upon the 
strength of his bashfulness; for, though it might be very well for 
one, she saw plainly it would never do for two. The evening passed 
off gaily, and Laure, as she had determined from the first, went 
away over head and ears in love, and left the poor young man in 





quite as uncomfortable a condition. 

I need not conduct the reader through all the turnings and wind- 
ings of their passion. Suffice it to say, that both being very active, 
and loving each other very hard, they had got on so far im six 
weeks, that their friends judged it would be necessary to marry 
Upon this, Laure’s mother and Charles's aunt met in form 
They began a few compliments, went on 


them. 
lo discuss preliminanes. 
to arrange the money-matters, proceeded to difler upon some trivial 
points, grew a little warm upon the subject, turned up their noses at 
each other, quarrelled like Turks, and abused each other hike pick- 
pockets. Charles’s aunt called Laure’s mother an old cat—or 
something equitalent; and Laure’s mother vowed that Charles 
should never have her daughter, she’d be ——. Fie! what was I 
going to say? 

The two young people were in despair. 
nal injunction never te speak to that vile young man again; toge- 
ther with a threat of being locked up if she was restive. However, 
the Sunday after Paques, Laure'’s mother was laid up with a bad 
cold; and, from what cause does not appear, but Laure never felt so 
devout as on that particular day. She would not have stayed away | 
from mass for all the world. So to church she went, when, to her 

arprise and astonishment, she beheld Charles standing in the little | 
chapel of the left aisle. “Laure,” said he, as soon as he saw her. | 
“ma chere Laure, let us go out of the town by the back street, and 

take a walk in the fields.” Laure felt a good deal too much agitated | 


Laure received a mater- 


to say her prayers properly, and, looking about the church, she per- 
ceived that, as she had come half an hour before the ume, there was 
nobody there; so, shpping her arm through that of her lover, she 
tripped nimbly along with him down the back street, under the 
Gothick arch and high towers of the old town gate, and im five 
minutes was walking with him in the fields unobserved. 

Now, what a long, sad, pastoral dialogue, could I produce between 
Laure and Charles, as they walked along; but I will spare my 
reader that, at least. The summary of the matter is, that they de- 
termined that they were very unhappy —the most miserable people 
in existence; now that they were separated from each other, there 
was nothing left in hfe worth living for. So Laure began to cry, 
and Charles vowed he would drown himself. Laure thought it was 
a very good idea, and declared that she would drown herself, two ; 
for she had been reading all Saturday a German romance, which 
taught such things; and she thought what a delightful tale it would 
make, if she and Charles drowned themselves together, and how 
all the young ladies would cry when they read it, and what a pretty 
tomb they would have, with “Ci grssent Charles et Laure, deux amans 
malheureux !”’ written upon it in large, black letters; and, in short, 
she arranged it all so comfortably in her own mind, that she re- 
solved she would not wait a minute. 

As Fate would have it, they had just arrived at that rocky point 
which I have before described, called the Courbure, when Charles 
and Laure had worked each other up to the necessary pitch of ex- 
citement and despair. The water was before them, and the only 
question was, who should jump in first; for the little landing-place 
from which they were to leap would hold but one ata me. Charles 
declared that he would set the example ; Laura vowed it should be 
no one but herself. Charles insisted ; but Laure, being nearest the 
water, gained the contested point and plunged over. 

At that moment, the thought of what he was going to do came 
over Charles's mind with a sad quaim of conscience; and he paused 
for an instant, on the brink. But what could he do? He could not 
stand by and see the gitl he loved drowned before his face, like an 
intruding rat, or a supernumerary kitten. Forbid it, heaven! forbid 
it, love! So in he went, too—not at all with the intention of drown- 
ing himself, but with that of bringing Laure out; and being a tole- 
rable swimmer, he got hold of her in a minute. 

By this time, Laure had discovered that drowning was both cold 
and wet, and by no means so agreeable as she had anticipated ; so 
that, when Charles approached, she caught so firm a hold of him as 
to deprive him of the power of saving her. Itis probable that, under 
these circumstances, her very decided efforts to demonstrate her 
change of opinion might have effected her original intention and 
drowned them both, had not a boat come round the Courbure at 
that very moment. The boatman soon extricated them from their 
danger and carned them both hoine, exhausted and dripping, to the 
house of Laure’s mother. At first the good lady was terrified out 
of her wits, and then furiously angry; but ended, however, by de 
claring that, if ever they drowned themselves again, it should not 
be for love; and so she marred them out of hand. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


When the duke of Fras was Spanish ambassador at Paris he receiv. 
ed some important despatches from the government, and was tstruct 
ed to demand an audience of the king and make some proposals 
which, 1 was supposed, would induce that monarch to support more 
eflectually the cause The 
dered his carnage, and proceeded to the Tuillenes. The an« 
lasted for nearly an hour, and he returned tothe embassy apparently 


of the voung queer duke at once or 


hence 


delighted with bis imterview, and it was only at dinner that be re- 
collected that he had not opened bis lips to Louis Philippe on the sub- 
ject of his despatches 

When the duke was simply a peer of the kingdom, he 
habit of passing a part of his evenmes at a coflee-house m the Calle 
de Principe, which was then frequented by several voung aspirants 
was observed to mse soddenly from 


was in the 


lor poetical fame One night he 
following dialogue with one of the 
waiters :—Duke : * Do you know me!” Waster: * Yes, your ex. 
“Who then am 1'" duke. “The duke ol 
* Well, then.” said the duke, * voto my 


if se, look out 


tits chair, and enter into the 


celleney.” asked the 
Frias.” replied the other 
house and ascertain whether T left nm in my carriage 
for it, and tell the coachman to come here; if not, bid the poner to 
have it sent for me at once” 

When he was at Pans, he and his daughter were invited to a 
grand ball at the palace. After sa reoms for an 
hour or so the duke got tired and went 
queen was told that there was a vorng person alone. 


i 
saloons, looking very unhappy. Ter majesty went to see 


wv about the 


The ball over, the 


nterit 
home 
im one of the 


who it 





md at Was the duke of Prias's daugh- 


could be, and to her surprise te 


ter Bernardina, whom be had totally forgotten since be returned to 
the embassy, and retired qmetly to bed One of the ladies in wating 


and an aid de-camp, were ordered to accompany the Senorita home 





in one of the king’s carriages 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr. Combe, (now lecturing at Boston.) in his phrenological works, 
thus describes the manner he first became mterested im phrenology 
—** My first information cor Drs. Gall 
Spurzherm was derived from number forty-nine of the Edinburgh Re 
view. Led away by the boldness of that rece of criticism, | regarded 


cerning the svstem of and 


their doctrines as most contemptnously absurd, and their authors as 
the most disingenvous of men. In 1816, however, shortly after the 
publication of the Review, my fnend Mr Brownlee imvited me to 





ittend the private dissection of a recent brain to be performed in 
his house by Dr Spurzhein Dr. Spurzheim exhibited the structure 
of the brain to all present, among whom were several gentlemen of 
the medical profession, and contrasted it with the bo d averments of 
the reviewer. ‘ihe result was a complete conviction im the minds of 
the observers, that the assertions of the reviewer were refuted by 
physical demonstration. ‘The faith placed in the Review being thos 
shaken, I attended the next course of Dr. Spurzheim’'s lectures, for 
the purpose of hearing from himself a correct account of his doc- 
trines. His lectures satisfied me that his system was widely difler- 
ent from the representations given of it by the reviewer, and that, 
if true, it would prove highly important ; bat the evidence was not 
conclusive. I therefore appealed te nature by observation, and at 
last arrived at a complete conviction of the truth of phrenology.” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


JUDEA.——BY J. G. WHITTIER 


Buest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the hotiest of memories pligrim-like throng ; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the suores of thy sea, 
On the tills of thy beauly, my heart is with thee. 


With the eve of a spirit | look on that shore, 

Where the pilznim and prophet have gered before ; 
With the ghive tL traverse the sod 

Made bright by the steps of the angels of God 


ola sj 


iiiue sea of the hilis' 
Thy waters, Genessaret, 
Where the lowly and 
And Uy spray on the dust of his sandals Was Urown 


in my spirit I hear 
chime on ty ear, 
ust With the poopie sat down, 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
Wild Gedarene , 
s ot Tabor to see 


And the desolate hills of the 
And | pause on the goat-crag 


The gieam of thy waters, of dark Gailee 


Hark! a sound im the valleys, where, 
; , oh Kishor ' is sweeping along 
ite strove with J 
grew dark with the bic 


swollen and strong, 


vah in vain, 








od of the slain 


down from his mountains stern Zebulon came, 
s stag, With bis eve-balis of fame, 
relied harness!) on, 


rl Was Ab 


There, 
And Natha 
And the chariots of Ju 
Near the arm of the Le 


Hoan s son 


There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang 


To the song which the beautitul prophetess s ing, 
When the princes of Issachar stood by her side, 

And the shoul of @ host in its tramph replied 

Lo' Bethlehem's hill-site before me is seen, 

With th untains around, and the valieys between 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angeis rose sweet on the au 


And Bethany’s palm-trees tn beauty still throw 
Their shadows at ni 
Hut where 


moonthe rutns beiow 


ire the sisters Whe hastened to greet 


The lowly Redeemer aud sit at tis teet 

I tread where the twelve tn their waytaring trod 

Il stand Where they stood with the chosen of God ; 

W bere bits blessing Was beard, and ties lessons were taught, 


Where the bind were restored, and the healing was wrought 


On! here with his dock the sad wanderer cau 

These hulls he toiled over in griet are the same 

The tounts where he drans by the wayeide still flow, 

And the same airs are e®ing Which breathed on his brow 


s sits Jerusalem vet, 
Chats on her feet; 


And throned on her h 
But with dust 
For the « 
And the holy Sacchinat bs « 


on ber torehead, and 


own of ber pride 'the mocker bath gone, 


ark Where it shone 












But wherefore this dream of the earthiv abode 

CM humanity clothed m the bnghtness of God 

Where my spirtt has turned trom the outward and dim, 

It could gaze, even How, on the presence of Him 

Not in clouds and in terrours, but gentle as when 

lo love and tn meckness he moved among mon 

And the vomwe wh teathed poace to the waves of the sea, 

In the hus fmy spit Would Whisper to me 

And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 

Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s Mood, 

Nor mv eves see the Cross which be med nu to bear, 

Nor my howes press Gethsemane's garden of prayer 

Vet, loved of the father, thy sy s neat 

To the moek, a the lowly, and penite here 

And the . eotthy "wris the sane even how, 

As at Bethany'’s tom, of en Olivet's brow 

Oh’ the outward hath gone but m glory and power 

The s surviveth the thines of an theur, 

tocha ‘ umdecay *. tts Pe ‘ st Caine 

Ou the beart’s secret altar is burning the same 

THE POLLY © Perit 
After all, take some quret sober moment of lite, and add together 

the two eus of de ond mar hold hun, a creature of a span 
hogh, stalking thro Pinhnite space, i allthe grandeur of littheness 
Perched on a ttle speck of the universe, everv wind of beaven 
strikes into tis blood the coldness of death: bes soul flees from bos 
lunty Dbhe melody trom a strmg : dev and night, as dust on the 
wheel, be is rolled along the heavens threigh the labvrinth of worlds, 
yond all the svstems and creations of Crod are taming ebove and be- 
neath Is this a creature to make himself a crown of glory, to de 
ny his own flesh. and to mock at bis fellow, sprong trom that dost 
to which both will soon return? Dewesw the pred nan not er Does 
he not sutler Dwes he not du When te reasons, is he never 
stopped by difficuolies ? When be aets, is he never tempted by plea- 
sure ! Viren le live is be free trom pai When be dies, can he 
escape the common grave Pride is not the heritage of man > he- 
mility should dwell with frailty and atone for inorance, errour and 


btanpee rhection 


THE RVERGLADES OF FLORIDA 


The few per-ons who have penetrated ito the newhboorhood of 
] $ 


this region, have represented the climate as most delightful; but 


trom Wantol actual observation, could mot speak so contident!y of 
from the appearance of surrounding vegetation, a 


Whenever the abor 


the sail, though 


portion Of it at least must be re eines shall 


be forced from thor fastnesses, as they eventually must be, the en- 





terprsing spint ol eur countrymen will very seon discover the seec- 
tious les spread toe tivation, and the now barren or unproductive 
everglades will be made to blossem like a garden. Tt is the general 
Wnpression that these every ides are untohabit « during the sum- 
mer months, by reason of ther beme overflowed by the abundant 
rains uf that season; but it it showld prove that ther moné@ations 


are caused by obstructions to the natural courses of the rivers, as 


outlets to the numerous lakes, American industry will remove tho. e 
obstructions 


YOUTH AND MANHOOD 
Of what is poetical im ordinary life, hope and memory constitute 


the poncipal elements 





“7 mith’s d is eam is o'er, 

Sane with h we look te a 
The futere ' hud 

In ace, when errour charms no more, 
For bliss we look behind.” 


is the poetry of childhood, * When T was 
Man lives in the present tune os a 


“When [ am a man,” 
a child,” is the poetry of age 
pomt between that which is gone by and that which isto come, and 
in the present scene as the centre of what ts around him 
* Plise in possession will not last, 

Reme ove are never past ; 

At once the fountain, stream and sea, 

They were, they are, and yet shall be 


nbhered 
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SONGS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA. 


NUMBER THREE. 
Musick by Charlies E. Horn— Words by George P. Morris. 
I. 
‘Twas night. In the woodland alone 
We met with no witnesses by, 
But such as resplendently shone 
In the blue-tinted vault of the sky 
Your head on my bosom was laid, 
As you said you would ever be mine ; 
And I promised to love, dearest maid, 
And worship alone at your shrine. 


Your love on my heart gently fetl 
As the dew on the flowers at eve, 
Whose bosoms with gratitude swell, 
A blessing to give and receive 
And I knew by the glow on your cheek, 
And the rapture you could not control, 
No power had language to speak 
The faith or content of your soul 


il. 


I love you as none ever loved, 
As the steel to the star I am true; 
And I, dearest maiden, have proved 
That none ever loved me but you 
Till memory loses her power, 
Or the sands of my being have run, 
I'll remember the star-lighted hour, 
That mingled two hearts into one 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
NUMBER THREE. 

London, September 20, 1838 

Sirn—A few observations upon ovr theatrical affairs, may not be 
totally devoid of interest to your readers. We are in a deplorable 
state altogether—in want of ¢fficient managers, actors, actresses, and 
a play-going publick. Her majesty was much inclined to patronize 
both Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden last season, but the many-headed 
monster could not permit her to remain in the box without hooting 
necessarily 


compelling her to rise and bow so constantly, that to avoid 


and yelling every moment, ** The queen! the queen!” 
the m- 
convenience she was compelled to discontinue going. Mr. Bunn, 
the lessee of Drury-Lane, is, in his magnificent opmmon of himself, 
the greatest person in the world when ushering her majesty into 
the theatre. It is etiquette for a manager to receive royalty ina 
court dress; but Mr. Bunn imagines that antiquated simple cos- 
tume exceedingly unbecoming to his Adonts-like person, so he 
waves the strict rules of all such nonsense, and decorates himself in 
some gorgeous uniform—buckles on a rapier, and imagines that he 
looks captivating in the extreme. Everybody here knows that Mr 
Bunn is a little devoid of that admirable quality, known by the name 
of honesty. He is generous, however, in promises, and, to those 
to whom he is indebted, he holds out extensive hopes of some 
day or other relinquishing what does not belong to him; and which 
most indubitably they are entitled to. Charles Kean, with genero- 
sity of disposition, excellent and laudable, gave up his salary several 
nights last season, that the starving, ill-treated company might 
receive a part of their arrears ; but Mr. Bunn appropriated the sum to 
his own use, or a great portion of it, dealing out orders for the re- 
mainder to be disposed of by the poor creatures at one-third the 
as Mr. Bunn familiarly calls 


amount charged to them. * Charles, 
Kean, well knew the little defect in the manager's composition, 
therefore cautiously drew every morning the amount due to him 
He was asked to trust an engagement, but Charles replied, * He 
would prefer being paid regularly, short accounts being se much 
more convenient.”’ It may be said, if the publick will not patronize 
the theatres, how can the managers pay the actors? Very true, but 
Mr. Bunn ean support a dashing carriage and horses for his lady ; he 
cau give dinner-parties ; and he can aflord to ape the great. Would 
it not be more consistent for him to pay up the arrears of salaries 
due to those persons who really require the common necessaries of 
life, instead of wasting large sums in luxuries, and in him disgrace- 
ful extravagance! I think so, sir, and it is, I am happy to say, the 
general opinion of all acquainted with the circumstances 

Charles Kean, last season, was the sole support of Drury-Lane ; 
nightly he drew crowds of admirers, and at least cleared ten thou- 
sand pounds for Mr. Bunn. It was his debut in London since ar- 
riving at the age of manhood, and the anticipations of the publick 
were realized of his proving himself to be worthy of his name. With 
every advantage he was received, and never greater enthusiasm ma- 
nifested ; the very name had its influence, being the son, the only 
child of the immortalized Edmund Kean. The knowledge all pos- 
sessed of his exemplary conduct to his mother, the proverbial ho- 
nesty of his character, together with his unassuming demeanour, 
rendered him the great favourite; an object, against whom the 
shafts of criticism fall powerless. Kean has powerful and bitter op- 
ponents, a set of croakers who call him an “ imitator,” “a superficial 
actor, without a spark of feeling.” Indeed, ye profound, raven- 
noted jackdaws, [ should like to see one living actor imitate Arm; 


if he accomplished but one-third of the task, he might be considered 
as superiour to all others as Kean would be to him. Some of the 
newspapers now talk about his great patroness; the dutchess of 
St. Albans being dead—there is not a doubt of the fact that her 


| grace is deceased—peace be with her! and a more charitable, kind- 


hearted woman never existed ; but Kean requires no patroness or 
patron to sustain his station in the profession, if he does, the place 
he occupies is unmerited, and the sooner he relinquishes it the bet- 
ter. But it is ridiculous, for a moment, to suppose that the opinions 


of thousands are led, or governed, by the dutchess of St. Albans or | 


any other dutehess. Kean, indeed, has studied hard ; he has per- 
severed; he has overcome the many discouraging obstacles in his 
profession, and deservedly has reaped the honours and emolument 
attending the industrious and praiseworthy exertions of an exemplary 
man, a kind friend, and an affectionate son. 

It is generally known the late dutchess of St. Albans was a Miss 
Mellon, an actress—that Coutts, the rich banker, married, and 
upon his decease left the bulk of his immense property to her. The 
duke of St. Albans being unpleasantly situated with his creditors, 
offered his unmortgageable property, id est, his title, about the only 
remainder in possession, to Mrs. Coutts, in exchange for certain 
weighty considerations. Both were mutually accommodated—the 
fortune required a utle—the high-sounding title required money to 
must think there was but little romantick 

But what of that’ Neither committed any 
act of disgrace; but, on the contrary, conducted themselves with a 
degree of strict propriety, setting a bright example for others to imi- 
Then where was the foundation for such base, slanderous, 
The papers fumed 
with malicious observations from the day of her union with the duke, 
until that of her decease, notwithstanding her continued acts of be- 


support its dignity. I 
sentiment in the affair 


tate 
yet futile attacks upon her grace’s character! 


nevolence to all really deserving of them ; and more than one insect 
personally called upon her grace, and oflered, for a certain sum, to 
stop the attacks, and * write her up,’’ which, 1t is needless to say, 
was indignantly refused, and the thing ordered to quit the presence 
of her whose origin, though humble, yet was too lofty to stoop to 
such insignificant and disgraceful offers. If anything more is requi- 
site to prove the excellence of her disposition than her conduct 
when living, the manuer she disposed of the fortune in her absolute 
control is conclusive. Coutts, leaving the whole of his property 
to her, of course gave much annoyance to the members of his family, 
and they evinced for a considerable ume their 


but disregarding it 


who anticipated it ; 
displeasure towards her grace in various ways ; 
totally, she was ever ready to coincide with their views consistently, 
and, with the exception of a small life interest to the duke, left the 
whole of the immense property to the descendants of her first 
husband 

Laporte, the manager of the Italian Opera-house, is almost beneath 
little, v 


particle of faur dealing in his transactions—he cheats his company— 


notice—a inegar-looking Frenchman, without the smallest 


cheats the publick, and with a resolution to support his great prin- 
ciple of never to be honest, save when he is obliged, cheats himself. 
Last season we were compelled to disregard all retined precedent 
of its being excessively vulgar to hiss, hoot, or yell in the precincts 
of the Opera-house, and made the astonished walls ring with our 
discordant sounds. Monsieur Laporte had pocketed the subserip- 
tions, amounting to a very lar re sum, In consequence of adve rtising 
putls of unusual attractions, and the prospects of a most brilliant 
season, and then palmed off a parcel of riff-raff unworthy to tread 


the boards of a minor theatre. This was not to be put up with, so 


we compelled the little pepper-! 


ox looking fellow to show himself, 
night alter night, without intermission, to account for his mean con- 
duct. You would have been pleased, sir, to see the miserable little ob- 
ject fuming and fretting before the audience, endeavouring to excuse 


umself; but, he contrived to convince them that he was that which few 


could doubt—a shabby fellow. However, he was obliged to pro- 


duce an improved lot, and pocketed at least ten thousand pounds 
by the speculation 
I have another set in preparation for a Saturday's showing up — 


May vour shadow never be less—Adieu Veriras 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS, 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 


BY WILLIAM COX 


We do not altogether fall in with the present rage for illustrations 


They are of all kinds and for all sorts of works, and though 


there 
are, doubtless, a few splendid, and many pretty specimens of art in 
this department, vet, nevertheless, it strikes us some of them are 
rather gratuitous aud uncalled for, and others downright impertinen- 
cies. , 
illustrations” 


As long as the artists confined themselves to * landscape 
They 
* over moor and 


of Byron, Scott, ete., it was all very well 
took the trouble of wandering * many a weary mile 
mountain—of crossing seas, and traversing foreign and distant 
shores, in order to furnish us with fac-similies of the famous places 
described or ailuded te in the text, and we were much obliged to 
them, for this is what not one in a thousand has ever an opportunity 
of doing; and it followed that views of Vemice, Rome. Athens. 
Highland 


glens, too, romantick lakes, mouldering castles, and other striking 


Constantinople, ete, were both useful and ornamental 


places, were fair helps to a reader, placing before him more distnet- 


ly than the most graphick deseription in words could possibly do, 


the localities of the story. 


” 


Very acceptable, therefore, were “ land- 
scape illustrations 
But it becomes quite a different master, when the artist sits quietly 


‘down ‘in his studio, manufactures pretty faces by the dozen, and 


classes them under the heads of “* Byron Beauties,” ** Shakspearian 
Gallery of Female Characters,” or * Heroines of the Waverley 
Novels.” This is making light of, or rather setting at naught our 
imaginative faculties. It is indirectly saying to us—you are too 
cold, dull, prosaick, to form a suitable conception of the face of the 
heroine yourself, here is one of my manufacturing fer you! 

This is rather over-bold on the part of our worthy friends of the 
pencil—it wounds our self-love. We desire to fancy our own Julia 
Mannerings and Lucy Bertrams—Violas and Mirandas—Gulnares 
and Medoras—to have them indistinct, airy, intangible, so that jf 
they please us not we can alter them witha thought, and not to 
have the fixed immoveable conceptions of others dogmatically forced 
upon us. Who shali paint a spirited, good-looking young lady, in 
a riding-dress, and tell us that that is Diana Vernon—* the heath- 
bell of Cheviot—the blossom of the border!—poor Die!” as old 
Justice Inglewood feelingly and beautifully styles her. It may be 
the Diana Vernon of your dreams, good Mr. Painter, but that is not 
to say that it is the Diana Vernon of ours. We want not editions 
of Shakspeare, Scott, or Byron, with hosts of pretty faces, labelled 
according to your fancy, with the names of the principal characters ; 
we have our own fancies to please. 

Besides, the face of the heroine, as far as expression is concerned 
—and what is the face without expression—may be supposed to be 
different in every stage of the story, according to the situations jn 
which she is placed, or the passions or feelings by which she is sup- 
posed to be actuated. And leaving out the play of the features— 
the lights and shadows produced by mental emotion—in many of 
the tales, poems, and dramas of those authors, great physical changes 
must necessarily take place in their different characters, and (if any) 
a series of faces accordingly become requisite. Is Edith Bellenden 
the same when, a happy, blushing girl of seventeen, she takes her 
stolen walks with Henry Morton in the greenwood, as when, after 
long years of sorrow and suffering, she refuses to give her hand to 
Lord Evandale, because her heart 1s with Henry Morton “ in the 
deep sea Or is Lucy Ashton the same when she plights her 
troth to the Master of Ravenswood at the Maiden’s Well, as when, 
worn out in body and mind by the fiendish persecutions of her 
mother, she mechanically restores the love-tokens of her lover? We 
ought to have a notification from those painters of imaginary por- 
iraits, at what period of the story they are taken. Effie Deans, the 
lily of St. Leonard’s—Etfie Deans, wasted, worn, and broken- 
hearted in the tolbooth of Edinburgh—and Effie Deans, trans- 
formed into the fair and accomplished lady Staunton, is the same 
person, yet so changed in the latter instance as not to be recog- 


” 


nised by even her own dear sister Jeanie. Take aw ay these perma- 
nencies, then, with their unchanging features—they interfere with 
the text 

This is altogether a modern innovation ; for, although the editions 
of novels with which the stricken in years of the present generation 
used to recreate their boyhood, were adorned with various illustra- 
tions, (illustrations ') yet as the figures therein depicted were so cv- 
riously and specially unlike anything in the shape of woman that has 
yet been discovered to exist on the face of the earth, of course 
they cou/d not forestall or interfere with the imaginative faculties of 
the reader. A long, lanky, shapeless figure, in a long-waisted, long- 
tailed gown, with a long sash, was conventionally understood to be 
merely a mark signifving grace, beauty, virtue, and all sorts of es- 
timable qualities, and could not, under any circumstances, be s ip- 
posed to be a likeness of the heroine—or heaven he Ip the taste of 
the hero 

Now it is different when any striking scene or passage is selected 
A definite time and action 


by an artist as the sulyect of a picture 


is fixed upon, and the passions, humours, or peculiarities supposed 


to actuate the personages introduced, if skilfully portrayed, con- 


stitute the main value ef the picture. The features, in such a case, 


become only a secondary consideration It isthe ¢ Xpression thrown 


into them at the moment that concerns us, and if this be natural 
and appropriate to the situation in which such personages are placed, 
and in accordance with their individual characters, then a legitimate 
triumph of art is attained of a very fascinating nature 

But to take a stronger case. Who wants to have the Bible illus. 
trated’ Is it advisable, or at all necessary, to have that volume 
adorned with pictures in order to make it more attractive’ Is it 
ity of the narrative should be broken in 


diverted 





advisable that the continu 
upon, the tone of thought disturbed, and the attention 


towards the critical examination of a work of art’ Is it requisite 


to have the lamentations of the Psalmist “illustrated '” or the trials 
of Job heightened by the aid of the peneil and graver’? Is it seemly 
to have the solemnities of the inspired writings mixed up with adm- 


This 1s net, 


Picture Bibles have for 





ration of the skill of Messrs. Westall and Martin’ 


we are aware, an innovation of our days 


generations been im use ; but then, as in the case of the heroines of 


illustrations were sheltered from notice by con- 


} 
children only 


the novels, these 
tempt ; could by any possibility think of looking at 
them 

The Bible has presented for ages, and continues, and will con- 
tinue to present the most splendid subjects for the grasj of genius 


1 


that can be conceived by the mind of man. Let painters draw in- 


spiration from the sacred volume as largely as they please—let them 


| paint pictures from it for churches, chapels, gallenes, or libraries 


—let them exhaust the resources of their art im endeavouring to do 
justice to the sublime subjects and imagery with which it furnishes 
them—let them, in fine, do what they please, so long as their efforts 
be contemplated by themselves—but do not let them descend to 
small, pretty illustrations, to be vound up and placed in constant 
juxtaposition with the text. It is irreverent—unseemly. 
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LINES TO A LADY ON HER MARRIAGE. 


Tusy tell me, gentle lady, that they deck thee for a bride, 

That the wreath is woven for thy hair, the bridegroom by thy side ; 
and I think I hear thy mother’s sigh, thy father’s calmer tone, 

as they give thee to another's arms—their beautiful—theu own. 


J never saw a bridal but my evelids have been wet. 

and it always seemed to me as though a joyous crowd were met 
To see the saddest sight of all, a gay and girlish thing 

Lay aside her maiden gladness—for a name—and for a ring. 

and other cares will claim thy thoughts, and other hearts thy love, 
and gayer friends may be around, and bluer skies above ; 

Yet thou, when I behold thee next, may'’st wear upon thy brow, 
Perchance @ mother’s look of care, for that which decks It now. 





and when [ think how often [ have seen thee, with thy mild 

and lovely look, and step of air, and bearing like a child, 

Oh' how mourntuily, how mournfully, the thought comes o'er my brain, 
When I think thou ne'er may'st be that free and girlish thing again 


| would that as my heart dictates, just such might be my lay, 
and my voice should be a voice of mirth, a musick like the May ; 
But it may not be’ frozen are the springs, 
The murmur dies upon the lip—the musick on the strings. 





-within my breast al! 


But a voice Is floating rownd me, and it teils me in my rest, 

That sunshine shall illume thy path, that jov shall be thy guest, 

That thy life shail be a summer's day, whose evening shall go down, 

Like the evening in the eastern clime, that never knows a frown 

When thy foot is at the altar, when the ring hath press’d thy hand, 

When those thou lov'st, and those that love thee, weeping round thee stand, 
Oh! may the rhyme that fnendship weaves, like a spirit of the air, 

Be o'er thee at that moment—tor a blessing and a prayer ' 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


A POET IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY M. M. NOAH 
N. P. Wittts the poet—shall it be poet or author '—take the 
highest honour—Willis the poet has been in town on a visit, pro- 
bably to purchase seed er examine improvements in agricultural 
machines, for the benefit of his farm in Owego—to look, probably, 
after new books, and see old frends. The enemies of Willis, for 
aman of merit without some enemies must make himself miserable 
in striving to be too good, his enemies used to charge him with being 
afop ora dandy—one who cultivated luxurious ringlets, instead of 
cultivating his mind. We confess that we have never been able to 
discern the fop in the plain olive-coloured frock in which we have 
always heen accustomed to see the poet = his blond comple Xion haus 
been somewhat tanned, or rather it presents the appearance of a 
peach tinged by the autumn sun. I thought his hands were somewhat 
bard as he grasped mine, from managing the plough and the mowing- 
scythe, but in other respects he seemed unaltered, and as much unso 
phisticated, as when he first left these shores to rove through Italy 
and classick Greece, and write those admirable letters in the Mirror, 
which established his fame. To a man of letters accustomed to the 
bustle and gaiety of the fashionable world, or what is more conge- 
nial and enduring, accustomed to the society of able and learned 
men, to that flow of wit and intellect which springs from a commnunior 
with bright spirits, the change im the pursuits and condition of Mr 


Willis cannot fail to make a powerful impression upon him. Ac 


customed probably to write in his closet until midnight, he now has 





to rise with the lark, and summons the husbandman to lis duty, to 
go through fields waving with sheafs of golden wheat, and see that 


the sickle cuts deep and true ; or, like Pomona, pluck the mpe fruit 


from the clustered boughs, and then course over the furrowed land 
to the cottage, and call the hands to breakfast by sounding the pearly 


g across the silver Susque- 





conch, listening to the echo reverberati 
hannah. It is thus the change gently steals over him in 4 country life 
The breakfast over, a hundred objects hurry through his mind. The 
Durham bull just arrived from New-York awaits inspection at the 
var; the buckwheat must be thrashed for early market, the poultry 
enbisto be made warm and tight, so as to ensure tresh-laid egys daily 
during the frost ; and then, the fond wiie in her pretty mob-cap and 
apron, insists upon his visiting the dairy with her, and see how thickly 
the rich cream mantles over the zinc pans. The dinner hour steals 
on apace amidst this occupation—one o'clock, the true and natural 
hour for dinner. How unlike his former dinners at eight o'clock in 
Grosvenor-square ' no line of powdered footmen, no three courses 
and desert, no turtle and salmon and dishes ad-infinitum with unin 
telligible names. Boiled mutton reared on his own farm, the chicken 
that yesterday clucked under the window, ham from your own pig- 
gery, the apple-tart made by the fair fingers of your dearest, truest 
inend, and a glass—one glass only—of old port from the bin of Gil. 
Davis. No rumbling of cars, no din of city cries, or rat-tats from 
obtrusive gossips ; all is still, harmonious and soft. as the zephyrs 
sweeping over the flowers that fling their perfume through the case- 
ment. 
to horse; over the grounds to see the men at work, or to the village 
blacksmith for the mended ploughshare, or to the post-office for the 


A nap for a few mements in the great arm-chair and away 


Evening Star, or to have a chat with the parish priest on moris mu/- 
‘caulis, or the sexton on the best mode of procuring home-brewed 
ve. The sun is setting, and the cottage, the flower-garden and 
shrubbery, the broad river and the little creek, are all bathed in 
golden beams ; the bee hums the evening vespers, and the boy im 
sare feet and broad chip hat, drives home the lowing herds. Then 
‘be tea and rich cream, the little pot-cheese, the short-cake, the 
quince sweetmeats in cut-glass dish, terminate the evening meal ; 
such as Lucretia in her pride ef domestick joys would have hailed with 


delight. Night also has its profitable occupations ; the author reigns || a lord, not knowing, or rather not caring that he has left his hat at), 
ttumphant ; his books and paper, his pen, and ever-fertile mind braced || his lodgings—his linen fluttering in the wind—his coat buttoned |, 
by health and contentment, throws out his essay—his poem, his ‘‘let- || tight to his chin, having in a thoughtless mood forgot his vest—but | 


ters from under a bridge,” all freighted with thoughts, rich and racy 
as the argosies that plough the Indian ocean. Thus passes day after 
day, and has Sunday no joys for the farmer? All nature is tranquil, the 
very air is pure and balsamick, and all around is hushed in sweet re- 
pose ; the sheep browse without their keeper, the cattle lie extended 
m the sun around the barn, the tired horses thrust their heads from 
the stable-windows to snuff the breeze in calm contentment, the ham- 
mer no longer sounds on the anvil of the village blacksmith, the 
loom and shuttle in the factory are still, the wheel and the water- 
gate at the mill throw out no gurgling sound, the chime of the 
village church bell is borne on the breeze, the wife m her best silk 
dress and cottage bonnet, with her little red morroceo bound prayer 
book carefully enfolded in the cambrick handkerchief, takes the arm 
of her husband, crosses the field in a short cut to church through a 
path fringed with rosemary and hollyhocks, the children, if there be 
any, tripping over the grass a few paces ahead. Alli is still as they 
pass down the aisle and take their seats, surrounded by neighbours 
and friends. No velvet cushions or luxurious trappings for the rich ; 
no heraldry or escutcheons, or exclusive privileges ; all 1s plain, un- 
adorned, pure and simple, as the prayer, wafted like incense to the 
skies, in honour and reverence of the Great Father of all, who rested 
on that day from his labours, and consecrated it to devotion and 
thanksgiving. At night when the soul is purified from all earthly 
considerations, the evening hymn and the sublime passages from 
Isaiah fill up the measure of a sabbath passed in holy reflection, in 
mnocence and love. ‘This is the life of the farmer; and when Willis, 
m the frankness of hospitality, said—* Come and see me—stay a 
month with me—see how I live and work, and examine my farm,” 
we were most happy to learn that he who depended on his pen, his 
education, his fruittul mind for a living, sound capital we admit it is, 
could purchase and pay for a farm, and so improve it, that im ume it 
would enable him to live im affluence and comfort. 

LIFE IN GOTHAM. 


BY JOHN JONES. 


A fig for your poetical descriptions of country scenery—your 


singing birds, and running brooks—your clear skies, and clearer air! 


Away, I say, with vour poetry! [am for real life Dost thou m- 


quire where itis to be found! Twill answer, at Fulton market 


Hast thou never visited Fulton market about the dawn of day’ If 


not, then let us take a stroll together. A fresh dav is just struggling 


Into existence A few straggling clouds im the east are flashed with 


the carly ravs of the sun. How silent, how deathlike does every- 


thing appear! Naught, save the rumbling of a distant wheel, breaks 


upon the stillness that reigns around, ‘The city appears dead. Its 


inhabitants are buried in sleep. Pompeti and Herculaneum may be 


called the cities of the dead; but New-York, at the dawn of day, 


is the citv of the living dead Let us jog along. The morning be- 


gius to show itself distinctly, and we shall be late Just see how 


he ibouring his poor old 


that fellow who has over-sle pt bimse If, os 


nag: he is now endeavouring ** to raise a trot’ —but it is “no go” 


us chance fora load of ** sweet potatoes” this morning is a small 


one. and I guess he begins to think so himself 
But here we are near the market As vou ay proach this * depot . 
of “good feed” you are aroused from your lethargy by the inhar 


monious sound of some scores of heavily laden butchers’ carts, 


drownimg, by their raprd motion over the pavements, the hum that 
arises from this hive of mdustrv—nor are vou conscious of the 
throng vou are to encounter, till you turn the cerner of South-street 


You are now m the verv theatre of action the arena ot business 


and strife. Scores of canvass-covered wagons are drawn up o 


either side of the wav, the horses onharnessed and standing 


etly, with their head, mouth, and ears tied up im a sack, while 





thev quietly enjoy a hearty breakfast. Their masters in the mean- 
while are disposing of their loads, consisting of divers kinds of 
fish, neatly strung vpon twigs selected for the purpose. Here 


luxuriating on beds of straw are myriads of that well-known animal 
vel ped Lhasa : and scattered in another direction are some twenty or 
thirtv vehicles vulgarly called clam-carts. Interspersed are baskets, 
barrels, bags and boxes, filled with the produce of the surrounding 
country. Here 1s the Jersey farmer, and the Staten-Island fisher- 
man—the Long-Island negro, and the New-York forestaller—the 
North-river boatman, and the East-river ovsterman—here are cab 


bages from Communipaw and crabs from the W aliabout trout from 


the northern Jakes, and venison trom the valley of the Miss ssippi— 


onions from Wetherstield, an vuttermilk from Red-Hook—pigs, 


poultrv, and potatoes—salmon and mutton—chickens, and canvass 
| the New- 
' 


backs—all is confusion and bustl Bevers and sellers 
ntrv flat—the lean, lank vankee, and the 


York sharper, and the co 


hail thei gierv No 


fat, burley Dutchman, are here to be seen 
wonder the ancients harangued the people from the market-places 


—no wonder that Antony selected the market-place to exhitit the 


oO stir up the people to mutiny. 


body of his beloved Casar, and t 
Antony was a sagacious man and artfo! politrclan—an early nser 


But look vonder, 


there is sometiung I have not shown vo sce 
that chap with a white apron, brushing off his table, his cups stand- 
ing like so many sleepy sentrvys round a huge tin-kettle—he 1s the 
man * wot” sells coffee and cakes—there sit two rosy-cheeked dain- 
sels, who have been up these two hours, bought up their stock in 
trade, and are now enjoying a hearty breakfast, for which they will 


be charged sixpence. But here comes a castomer, fresh from a 


| butcher's stall, ora neighbouring sand-box ; here he comes happy as 


these are trifles, at least to hin ; he 1s not proud, though mavhap he 
has seen better days. He now lives like a prince, roams about all 
day, and lodges just where the night overtakes him; thoughtless 
and unconcerned he vields to his fate without a murmur. To him 
the sub-treasury, Biddle’s monster, abolitionism, or what not, are 
subjects beneath his philosopick mind. ‘Though he is stigmatized by 
the worldly race of the present day as a Loarer, in the daye of Dh- 
ogenes he would have received the homage due the man who soared 
above all earthly cares. But alas for him, he has fallen upen evil 
times ! of this fact he is perfectly conscious; he is aware that his appear- 
ance is rather against him, for see him, as he approaches the coflee- 
man, balance on h 
breakfast that he has the needful 
he proves himself a man of the world, a somewhat of a financier 








s fingers a few coppers, thus showing before he 
calls for In this lithe matter 
This display of his specie adds greatly to bis deportment, gives 
contidence to his demand, and he seate himself tor breakfast with 
the assurance of one who knows bis calls will be quickly replied 
to; he knows, too, that without this profiler of his ability to pay, his 
reception would have been a cold ene, nay, more than probable he 
would have been repulsed by an application of shoe-leather, which 


would have been unpleasant. Alas! the degeneracy of the times ! 





EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED WORKS, 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


Tue following letter from General Wolfe, written only four days 
before his death, will be read with interest. It has never before been 
published in this country, and is taken from the * Correspondence 
of William Pitt,” now in press in London. Wolfe's letter is ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Holdernesse 


“On board the Sutherland, at anchor off Cape Rouge, 
September 9, 179, 

“My Lorp—If the Marquis de Montcalm had shut himself up in 
the town of Quebec, 1 would have been long since in our posses- 
sion, because the defences are inconsiderable, and our artillery very 
formidable: but he has a numerous body of armed men, (1 cannot 
call it an army,) and the strongest country, perhaps, in the world to 
rest the defence of the town and colony upon. The ten battalions, 
and grenadiers of Louisbourg, are a chosen body of troops, and able 
Our field of 


artillery, brought into use, would terrify the militia and the savages 


to fight the united force of Canada upon even terms 


an] our battalions are in every respect superiour to those commanded 


by the marquis, who acts a circumspect, prudent part, and entirely 
defensive ; instance that he sent sixteen hundred 
men over the river to attack our batteries upon the Poimt of Levy, 


defended by 


except in one 


four battalions. Bad intelligence, no doubt, of our 
strength, induced him to this measure; however, the detachment 
judged They 
water with the boats of the fleet, by the means of floating battenes, 


They 


better than their general, and retured dispute the 


suited to the nature of the river, and mnumerable batteaux 


have a great artillery upon the ramparts toward the sea, and so 
placed that shipping cannot affect 
favoured by 


“TT meart to attack the left of their entrenchments, 


our artillery, on the thirty-first July A multitude of traverses pre- 


vented, in some measure, its eflect, which was nevertheless very 


cenlents hindered the attack, and the enemy's care 


consider ‘ 

to atrengthen that post has made it since too hazardous. The town 
is totally demolished, and the cowntry in a great measure rumed ; 
particularly the lower Canada. ur fleet blocks up the river, both 


above and below the town, but can give no manner of assistance in 
attack upon the Canadian army We have continual skirmishes 


nd boys of filteen, fire at our de 





vy vears of age, 


ents, and kill er wound our men trom the edges of the woods 


Every man able to bear arms, both above and below Quebec, is in 


{ Beauport The old men, women, and children have 


ied mnte the woods. ‘The Canadians are extremely dissatistied . 


but, curbed by the force of this government, and terrified by the 


posted round about them, they are oblived te keep 


work and to man the er 


savages that at 


tovether, to trenchments. Upwards of 


twenty sail ol sh ps got in belore our squadron, at d brought sue- 


cours of all sorts; which were exceedingly wanted m the colony 


The sailors of thesc ships help to work the guns, and others con 


duct the floating batteries ; their slips are hghtened and carried uy 


the mver out of our reach, at least out of the reach of the men ot 


war The sc ships serve a coubie } Urpost they are magazine s for 


their provisions, and at the same time cut off all communication be 


tween General Amherst’s army and the corps under my command ; 
so that we are not able to make any detachment to attack Montreal, 
or favour the punetion, or, by attacking the fort of Chambly, or Bour- 


lemaqui's corps behind, open the general's way into Canada ; all 
wht have been easily done with ten floating battenes car- 
} 


whieh 


rving each a gun, and twenty flat-bottomed boats, if there had been 
no ships in the river 


“Our poor soldery have worked without ceasing and without 
murmuring , and as often as the enemy have attempic d upon us, 
thev have been repu!l ed by the valour of the men A woody coun- 
trv so well known to the enemy, and an enemy so vigilant and hardy 
as the Indians and Canadians are, make entrenchments everywhere 
necessary ; and by this prec aution we have saved a numbe rol lives, 
for scarce a hight passes that they are not close m Upon Our posts 
watching an opportunity to surprise and murder. There is very little 
quarter given on either side 

* We have seven hours, and sometimes (above the town, after 
rain) near eight hours of the most violent ebb tide that can be im- 
agined, which loses us an infinite deal of tume, in every operation 


on the water; and the stream is so strong, particularly here, that the 
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ships often drag their anchors by the mere force of the current The 
bottom is a bed of rock; so that a ship, unless it hooks a ragged 
rock, holds by the weight only of the anchor. Doubtless, if the equi- 
noctial gale has any force, a number of ships must necessarily run 
ashore and be lost. 

« The day after the troops landed upon the Isle of Orleans, a vio- 
lent storm had nigh ruined the expedition altogether. Numbers of 
boats were lost ; all the whale boats and most of the cutters were 
stove ; some flat-bottomed boats destroyed, and others damaged 
We never had half as many of the latter as are necessary for this 
extraordinary and very important service ‘The enemy is able to 
fight us vpon the water, whenever we are out of the reach of the 
cannou ef the feet. 

«The extreme heat of the weather in Angust, and a good deal of 
fatigue, threw me into a fever ; but that the business might go on, 
I begged the generals to consider among themselves what was fittest 
to be dune. Their sentiments were unanimous, that (as the easterly 
winds begin to blow, and ships can pass the town in the might with 
provisions, artillery, ect.) we should endeavour, by conveying a con- 
siderable corps into the upper river, to draw them from their inac- 
cessible situation, and bring them to an action. I agreed to the pro- 
posal ; and we are now here, with about three thousand six hundred 
men, waiting an opportunity to attack them, when and wherever they 
can best be got at. ‘The weather has been extremely unfavourable for 
a day or two, so that we have been inactive. I am so far recovered 
as to do business, but my constitution is entirely ruined, without 
the consolation of having done any considerable service to the state ; 
or without any prospect of it. I have the honour to be, with great 
respect, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and most humble 
JAM. WOLFE 


servant, 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


MARCOLINI-A TALE OF VENICE. 


Ir was midnight; the great clock had struck, and was still echo- 
ing through every porch and gallery in the quarter of St. Mark, 
when a young citizen, wrapped in his cloak, was hastening home 
from an interview with his mistress. His step was light, for his 
heart was so. Her parents had just consented to their marriage, 
and the very day was named.“ Lovely Giuletta!” he ered, * and 
shall | then cal! thee mine at last?) Who was ever so blest as thy 
Marcolin'! But, as he spoke, he stopped ; for something was 
glittering on the pavement before him. It was a seabbard of rich 
workmanship; and the discovery, what was it but an earnest of 
good fortune’ “ Rest thou there !"" he cried, thrusting it gaily into 
his belt; “af another claims thee not, thou hast changed masters!” 
and on he went as before, humming the burden of a song which he 
and his Giuletta bad been singing together. But how litth we 
know what the next minute will bring forth ! 

He turned by the church of St, Geminiano, and in three steps he 
met the watch. A murder had just been committed. ‘The Senator 
Renaldi had been found dead at his door, the dagger left in bis 
heart; and the unfortunate Marcolini was dragged away for exam- 
ination. ‘The place, the time, everything served to excite, to yustify 
suspicion; andno sooner had he entered the guard-house, than an 
evidence appeared agaist him, ‘The bravo im his flight had thrown 
away his scabbard; and, smeared with blood, with blood not yet 
dry, tt was now in the belt of Marcolint. Its patrician ornaments 
struck every eye; and when the fatal dagger was produced and 
compared with it, not a doubt of his guilt remaimed.  Sull there ts 
in the innocent an energy aud a composure; an energy when they 
speak, and a composure when they are silent, to which none can be 
altogether insensible ; and the judge delayed for sometime to pro- 
nounce the sentence, though he was a near relation of the dead. 
At length, however, it came; and Marcolini lost his life, Giuletta 
her reason. 

Not many years afterward the truth revealed itself, the real crim- 
inal in his last moments confessing the crime : and hence the custom 
in Venice, a custom that long prevailed, for a cnerto ery out in 
the court, before a sentence was passed, “ Ricordatevi, del povero 
Marcolini !’—Remember the poor Marcolini. 

Creat, indeed, was the lamentation throughout the city, and the 
judge, dying, directed that henceforth aud for ever a mass should 
be sung every might in the ducal church for his own soul and the 
soul of Marcolint, and the souls of all who had suffered by an unjust 
judgment. Some land on the Brenta was left by him for the purpose : 
and still is the mass sung in the chapel ; sull, every might, when 
the great square ts illuminating, and the casinos are filling fast with 
the gay and the dissipated, a bell is rung as for a service, and a ray 
of light is seen to issue from a small gothick window that looks 
towards the place of execution, the place where on a scafluld Mar- 
colini breathed his last. 


LABLACHE, THE ITALIAN SINGER, 


Lablache may be said to be the first comedian in Europe at the 
present time; and the more to be praised, as most of the theatres are 
destitute of actors of the tirst order of talent. This year, m particu- 
lar, Fashion seems to have taken him under her special protection. 

Louis Lablache, now forty-four years of age, was born at Naples, 
where his father, Nicholas Lablache, had established himself as a 
French merchant, but was completely rained by the misfortunes at- 
tendant on the revolution. Joseph Napoleon, wishing to repair 
these losses of a French subject, placed his son Louis, who showed 
great talent for musick, in the Conservatoire, called “ La Pieta di 
Turchini,”” a name since changed to San-Sebastiano. The young 
Lablache studied both instrumentai and vocal musick at the same 
time: he commenced many of the stringed instruments, and gave 
ample evidence of his rapid improvement. One of the pupils who 
played the violoncello, being taken il just before a concert, La- 
blache, who had never previously touched that mstrument, offered 
to take his place ; and daring the three days before the examination 
studied with such assiduity and ardoor, that he plaved his com- 
panion's part with great success, An illness of six weeks’ duration 
followed this injurious exertion of his mental powers. When still 
very young, Lablache wished to try his fortune on the stage, and 
five times in succession he fled from the Conservatoire, with the 
view of procuring an engagement at one of the theatres at Naples ; 





but in vain, as the directors of the theatres of the two Sicilies are 


subject toa fine and the closing of their houses, if they engage any 
pupil who has not served his full me at the Conservatoire 
pranks of Lablache were, however, of service to his fellow-students, 
and to his successors. A small theatre was fitted up in the estab- 
lishment, where not only those who were desirous of so doimg 
practised acting and singing, but where the compositions of those 
who showed talent in this the highest branch of art, were performed 
From this moment Lablache thought no more of running away 
At seventeen he left the Conservatoire, and was immediately en- 
gaged at the theatre San Carlino, to take the part of a Butfo- 
Neapolitano, who use the provincial dialect of the country. Five 
months afterward he married one of the daughters of the celebrated 
Italian comedian Pinotti, and through his new connexion, obtained 
an engagement of the same nature at Messina, and shortly after- 
ward, giving up his native dialect, made his appearance at Palermo, 
as a butlo singer, in the opera of Ser Mare Antonio, by Pavesi 
After a residence of tive years at Palermo, the director of the theatre 
at Milan having heard of bim, was strock with his extraordinary 
talent, and unmediately secured his services for the theatre La Scala, 
where he appeared as Dandim, in Cenerentola, and also in L’ Eliza 
é Claudio, his part in which Mercadaute wrote especially tor him 
He visited with equal success al! the towns of Italy; and at Turin 
sang tor the first tame im the difficult character of Uberto, im the 
Agnese of Paer. In 1824, he visited Vienna, where his perform- 
ance was the subject of conversation and praise at the court, and 
throughout the musical circles serve to 
prove the power and versatility of his talent: he played on four 
successive evenings Figaro, Assur, Don Geronimo, and Uberto, 
characters enurely differingin every particular. ‘The publick entha- 
siasm overstepped all bounds ; the king, Ferdinand the first, sent for 
hun the next morning, and after having complimented him in the most 
flattering terms, appointed him singer in the Royal Chapel, also pri- 
vate singer to his majesty, and granted hun a peusion from the privy 
purse. A medal bearing the etligy of Lablache was struck at Vien- 
na, with this inscription, by the celebrated translater of Horace, 
Marquis Garvallo :-—Actione Roscio, lope cantu comparandus, utra- 
Quitting Vienna he returned to 
Naples, where he had not been since his first appearance there in 
his vouth. However, he maintained in tis own city that reputa- 
tion which he had acquired in his travels. [In Apmil, 1829, he was 
engaged for the Ttalian opera im London, and in the October fol- 
lowing made his debat in Pans. The English and French fully 
sanctioned the opinion which the [Italians and Germans had formed 
ofhim. Lablache’s figure is too well known to require description, 
as also the quality and power of his voice, which ts true, full, so- 
norous, flexible, and agreeable. ‘The vibration of his D is perfectly 
wonderful. He is also remarkable for the correctness with which 
he dresses ; for examp!e, whatcan be more complete than his Henry 
the eighth in Anna Bolena, and his Georgio in J Puritan? La- 
blache, in private life, 1s equaliy estimable ; and he has ever exhib- 
ited traits of generosity and greatness of mind. Never has a fel- 
low-countryman in distress applied to him in vain 

‘There is a story told of this great artist, which, if trae, redounds 
to his credit. Walking one day through the streets of London, he 
saw @ poor musician playing on the vielin, with tears running down 
his cheeks, in vain endeavouring to excite the sympathy of the 
publick, notwithstanding his miserable appearance. Lablache, seeing 
that the poor man was an object of compassion, and that he had 
given himself up to despair, feit for him, and taking his violin, com- 
menced singing, at the same time accompanying himself. A crowd 
collected, and the receipts were soon sulficient to relieve the dis- 
tress of the poor musician 


One circumstance wil 


que lauru conserta ambobus major 


THE KEY OF DEATH. 


In the collection of curiosities preserved in the arsenal at Venice, 
there is a key, of which the following singular tradition is related : 
—About the year 1600, one of those dangerous men, in whom ex- 
traordimary talent is only the fearful source of crime and wickedness 
beyond that of ordinary men, came to establish himself as a merchant 
or trader in Venice. The stranger, whose name was Tebaldo, be- 
came enamoured of the danghter of an ancient house, already affi- 
anced to another. He demanded her hand in marriage, and was of 
course reyected. Enraged at this, he studied how to be revenved 
Protoundly skilled in the mechanical arts, he allowed himself no 
rest until he had mvented the most fermidable weapon which could 
be imagined. ‘This was a key of large size, the handle of which was 
so constructed that tt could be turned round with little difficulty 
When turned, it discovered a spring, which on pressure, launched 
from the uther end a needle or lancet of such subtle fineness, that it 
entered into the flesh and buried itself there without leaving exter- 
nal trace. ‘Tebaldo waited in disguise at the door of the church in 
which the maiden whom he loved was about to receive the nuptial 
benediction. The assassin sent the slender steel, unperceived, into 
the breast of the bridegroom. The wounded man had no suspicion 
of myury, but, seized with sudden and sharp pain in the midst of the 
ceremony, he faimted, and was carried to his house amid the lamen- 
tations of the bridal party. Vain was all the shill of the physicians, 
who could not divine the cause of this strange illness, and in a few 
days he died. Tebaldo again demanded the hand of the maiden 
from her parents, and received a second refusal. They too perished 
miserably in a few days. ‘The alarm which these deaths, which ap- 
peared almost miraculous, occasioned, excited the utmost vigilance 
of the magistrates ; and when on close examination of the bodies, 
the small instrument was found im the gangrened flesh, terrour was 
universal: every one feared for his own life. The maiden, thus 
cruelly orphaned, had passed the first months of her mourning in a 
convent, when Tebaldo, hoping to bend her to his will, entreated to 
speak with her at the grate. The face of the foreigner had been 
ever displeasing to her, but since the death of all those most dear 
to her, it had become odious, (as though she had a presentiment of 
his guilt.) and her reply was most decisive in the negative. Tebaldo. 
bevond himself with rage, attempted te wound her through the 
grate and succeeded ; the obscurity of the place prevented his move- 
ment from being observed. On her return to her room the maiden 
felt a pain in her breast, and uncovering it, she found it spotted with 
a single drop of blood. The pain increased ; the surgeons who has- 
tened to her assistance, taught by the past, wasted no time in con- 
jecture, but cutting deep into the wounded part, extracted the 
needle before any mortal mischief had commenced, and saved the 
life of the lady. The state inquisition used every means to discover 
the hand which dealt these insidious and irresistible blows. The 


visit of Tebaldo to the convent caused suspicion to fall heavily upon 


him. His house was carefully searched, the infamous invention dis- 


, covered, and he perished on the gibbet. 


These | 


VAN AMBURGH AND HIS LIONS. 


Apropos of the evil one, there is a Mr. Van Amburgh at Astley's, 
whu must certainly have dealings with him. A gentleman who 
walks into a cage tenanted by lions, honesses, tigers, leopards, ef id 
genus omne, and knocks them about as ii they were shuttlecocks, jg 
no man that “earth does owe.” Indubitably he bangs Banagher, 
The beasts, too, have all the ferocity of their natures keenly alive 
within them ; it is only dormant before bim. fn his presence their 
genius is rebuked. A more extraordinary exhibition was never pe. 
held. ‘The anunals are the finest specimens of their kinds that we 
have seen, powerful, full of life, their jaws furnished with teeth that 
would daunt a Kentuckian, * half-horse, hall-alligator” though be 
he, and their claws such as no gloves, save iron ones, could keep 
inorder. Yet he will provoke them severally until their glaring 
eyes, roars, and whirling paw threaten instant Gestruction, when a 
luok and almost imperceptble gesture from this lord of the creation, 
are suflicrent to still them to the most prostrate submission. They 
play all manner of pranks at his bidding, bound over his outstretched 
ari, leap on his shoulder, cower on the ground, or fondle and caress 
him as the word is given. Fear is at the bottom of this, not love 
But that fear and an untamed nature should be at one and the same 
tuume existent in these ferocious animals is the marvel. The (4, 
server, which swallows everything, tells a tale, told to it by Mr. 
Van Amburgh, of his having once on a time, elevated by whiskey, 
bragged that he would do even more than * might become a man.” 
Like Macheth, he exclaamed— 

“ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The tierce rhinoceros, er Hyrean tger, 

And my firm nerves shall never tremble,” 
and straightway he walked to a menagerie, then and there exhibit. 
ing, knocked at the lion's den, was admitted, but ungraciously re. 
ceived. Resenting the lordly brute’s manner, Mr. Van Amburyh 
administered facers secundum artem, tapped his claret, got his head 
in chancery, made hun groggy, and finished with a doubler, that rep. 
dered hun incapable of coming up to time. And from this period 
Mr Van Amburgh has gone on, asking nothing but *a clear stage 
(den ') and no favour,” until Bobadil’s Thrasonick brag of “twenty 
a dav—kill them,” has become a probability compared with his feats, 
Thus saith The Observer. To which we add, that the East India 
Company have engaged him to clear their territories of the large 
vermin which infest them—reserving the elephatts only for ther 
own use—and that he has contracted to do it for the skins alone'— 
London Musical World. 


MOZART. 





The first opera on which Mozart's celebrity is founded was com- 
posed under the powerful excitement of love and ambition. He 
had laboured strenuously and successfully, to gain honour and dis- 
tinction, but had been sorely disappointed in his prospects of solid 
advantage from his talents. In the capital of France, as well as 
several places in his own country, he had met with neglect from the 
great, and malevolence from jealous rivals, and had returned, sick- 
ened and disheartened, to his native Salzburg, when his sovereign, 
the archbishop of that city, called him to Vienna. In the Austrian 
capital his prospects brightened, and a new charm was given to his 
existence by the society of an amiable girl, Constance Weber, a 
favourite young actress. He became passionately fond of her, and 
she returned his love ; but his parents would not consent to their 
union on account of his want of a settled situation in life. At this 
time the elector of Bavaria, who had already shown him distinguish- 
ed favour, desired him to write an opera for the elector’s theatre at 
Munich. which was then maintained in a stvle of great splendour 
Mozart was now five-and-twenty, in the full strength and vigour of 
his genius. He saw before him the means of achieving an honour- 
able independence, and of gaining the object of his affection ; and, 
with a heart burning with love and hope, he rapidly composed his 
** Tdomeneo ;” a piece which he always fondly regarded as the best 
of his works, and which certainly yields to none of them im tender 
and passionate expression —Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Drama 


SNATCHES OF SONG. 


Sighs are unavailing, 
‘Tears are also vain; 
Lovers, unlike drooping flowers, 
\re not restored bw ran : 
Maiden! leave the fickle vouth, 
Grief will not bring back his truth! 


Words are idle breathing! 
Could reproaches cure, 

Never men would fanthless be, 
Never maids endure ; 

Woo not then the fickle vouth, 

Coldness may restore his truth’ 


TREES SYMBOLICAL. 


Weeping willow, a native of Babylon, on which the unhappy Is 
raelites hung their harps when they bemoaned the loss of Jerusalem 

Lime.—The principal papyraceons tree of the ancients, and on 
the bark of which the Scriptures were probably first written 

Ash —Esteemed a sacred tree in ancient times and the one to 
which the serpent is said to have a strong antipathy. 

Piane.—The favourite tree of the Greeks, and under whose shade 
the Athenian philosophers retired to study. 

Elin —The funeral tree of the Romans. 

Cypress.—The funeral tree of all Eastern nations 

Yew.—The sacred tree so feared in war, consecrated and dedica- 
ted to the grave. 

Arbor vitw —The tree of life 

Holly.—Used in the decoration of churches at festivals. 

Box —Sacred to the Virgin Marv 

Poplar —Held sacred by the Romans, and used to mark the 
boundaries of their lands. 

Maple.—The tree of which the bow! of hospitality was made !2 
olden ume. 

Pine.—And the tall pine for future navies; in Pagan day the 
pine was consecrated to Diana “ 

Bay —The Laurus nobilis of the ancient warriours ; the crown ot 
our poet laureates : a supposed protection from lightning, and a pu- 
nifick from pestilential air. 

Lanrel —An honourable badge for the hero. 

Oak.—Once the refuge of a British monarch, and ever the bul- 
warks of church and state. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Sac = 
BOOK TABLE. 


Lea and Buaxcnarp, (formerly Carey, Lea and Blanchard,) have 
jn preparation tor publication the annexed new works :—Original 
works. —Home as Found, being a Sequel to Homeward Bound, by 
the author of the Spy, etc.; Rob of the Bowl; a Legend of St 
jnigoes, by the author of Horse Shoe Robinson, etc. ; Peter Pil- 

wn, or a Rambler's Recollections, by the author of Calavar, ete. ; 
Stanley, or Recollections of a Man of the World, by an anonymous 
writer; Precautien, by the author of the Spy—a new edition, re- 
yised by the author; The Lite Frenchman and his Water Lots, 
and other Huss at the Times, by George P. Morris, with illustrations 
py Johnson; Althea Vernon and other Tales, by Miss Leslie; The 
Naval History of the United States, by the author of the Spy, ete 
A History of the United States, by R. M. Bird, M. D.; The Prac- 
tice of Medicine, by Professor Geddings; A New Medical Dic- 
tionary, complete in a single volume, by Professor Dunglison ; Me- 
dical Essays, by Professor Chapman; A Manual of Medical Juris- 
prudence, by R. E. ¢ iniffith, M. D., of the University of Virgima; 
Captain Kyd, the Wizard of the Seas, by the author of Lafitte, etc 
etc.; A New Novel, by Tyrone Power, Esq.; Advice to a Young 
Gentleman on entering the World, by the author of the Laws of 
Etiquette; Advice to a Young Lady on entering the World; A 
Medical Account of the Mineral Springs of Virginia, by Professor 
(Gibson of the University of Pennsvlvama.— W orks to be reprinted : 
Anew and beautiful edition of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, in six volumes royal duodecimo, to match the fine edition of 
“Lockhart’s Life of Scott; The Poetick Wreath, consisting of 
select passages from the works of English poets, from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth, alphabeucaliy arranged, and tilustrated with twenty- 
six beautiful cuts. ‘To be issued as an annual, in extra binding, 
royal I8mo.; The History of the French Revolution, by M. ‘Thiers, 
late prime-minister of France; with tlustrative anecdotes and notes 
from the most authentick sources; ‘The novels of Lady Morgan—to 
match Miss Austen's novels; Horace Walpole’s Letters ; forming 
an uninterrupted series from the year 1735 to 1797, including nu- 
merous unpublished Letters—now first collected and chronoiogi- 
cally arranged—to which will be added his Reminiscences, forming, 
with the Letters, an anecdotical history of a great part of the last 
century. This, the only complete edition, will be executed in a 
handsome style ; Pasca! Bruno, etc., by Theodore Hook ; Country 
Stories, by Miss Mitlord ; Pieciola, or Captivity Captive, by M. de 
Saintaine ; Elvira, or the Nabob's Wife, by Mrs. Monkland, author 
of the Village Reminiscences ; Concealment—a novel; Adam Buff, 
and other Men of Character, by Douglas Jerrold ; Conversations on 
Nature and Art; Conversations at the Work-Table, by a Mother; 
The Stranger in China, or the Fan-qui’s Visit to the Celestial Em- 
pire, by C. T Downing; The Pocket Lacon, comprising nearly one 
thousand Extracts from the best authors, in two beautful pocket 
volumes; The Poetical Works of Mrs. Hemans, roval 12mo.. to 
match the edition of Sir Walter Scott's Poems; ‘The Poctical Works 
of Thomas Moore, royal 12mo., to match the edition of Sir Walter 
Scott's Poems; Miss Martineau’s New Work on Morals and Man- 
ners; The Centinuation of Nicholas Nickleby, with Iliustratins ; 
The Continuation of Oliver Twist, with Illustrations ; The Conti- 
nuation of Sketches by Boz, with Illustrations; The Library of Me- 
dicine, conducted by Dr. ‘Tweedie, with the assistance of numerous 
contributors of known and acknowledged abilities. ‘Tis series will 
treat of each department or division of medicine in separate volumes ; 
each series forming a complete work on the subject treated of, and 
to be authenticated by the name of the author; The Naval Found- 
ling, by the Old Sailor, 3 vols.; Harry Austin, or Adventures in the 
British Army, by an Officer, 2 vols.; Mary Raymond, and other 
Tales, by Mrs. Gore, 2 vols. 


“Anthon's classical school-books.”"—The series of classical school- 
books published by Harper and Brothers, under the superintendence 
of Professor Anthon, has already obtamed a celebrity, to which our 
own commendation would add little extension. These works all ap- 
pear to be collated and edited with unusual! care, and they are pab- 
lished ina stvle of elegance, too rarely characterizing our school- 
books, in which it is Important that the eye and the taste as well as 
the understanding, should be allured. ‘The following list embraces the 
works already published, illustrated with copious and well-digested 
notes, by Mr. Charles Anthon :—** Sallust’s Jegurthine War and 
Conspiracy of Cataline, with an English Commentary, and Geo- 
graphical and Historical Indexes. Sixth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged. 1I2mo. With a portrait.” ‘Select Orations of Cicero, 
with an English Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, and 
Legal Indexes. 12mo. With a Portrait.” ** Casar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallick War; with the first Book of the Greek Para- 
plrase ; with English Notes, critical and explanatory, Plans of Bat- 
tles, Sieges. ete , and Historical, Geographical, and Archwological 
Indexes. With a Map, Portrait, ete. 12mo."" * A Grammar of 
the Greek Language, for the Use of Schwols and Colleges. 12mo.” 
“A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges; together with the Choral Scanning of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus of .Eschylus, and the Ajax and CEdipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles; to which are appended Remarks on Indo-Germanick 
Analogies. 12mo.” 


“ An address delicercd hefore the tira literary societies of the Um- 
versity of North Carolina, by the Hon. William B. Shepard.”—Thas 
is an admirable address, abounding in eloqnent Mlustrations and 
sensible suggestions. We thank Mr. Shepard for the pleasure its 
perusal has afforded us. The following specimen cannot fail to be 
acceptable to our readers : 


“ Genius ts nothing more than the general strength of intellect, 
accompanied with the power ot applying that strength wa specitick 
purpose. Where this power ts not called into action, or strength. 
ened by judicious cultivation, genius is an useless and pernicious 
quality, Hence we find so many young men of quick and vivid per- 


| 


ceptions, satisfied with the mere glimpses they have obtained ot | 


science or literature. turn away with loathing from that patient ap 
plication, that methodical study, that toil of vears, which is indis- 
pensable to excellence. Some, perhaps, may dazzle for a moment 
as meteors, and alter having excited the rapturous applause of in- 
judicious friends, and failug to take by storm 
* the steep 
Where fame's proud temple shines afar,” 

they sink into despondency, and complete aa inglorious manhood 
with an old age of obscurity.” 


his gifted and glowing pencil. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The iateresting article on the * Russian Empire, by a Native.” shall have a 
mm our columns next week.— The remaris on lmmginative Writers,” by 
“M. B.,” ere on file for wsertion.—"* Arion” ws respectfully declined.— The 
musick by * C. Yo pretty, but too long for the Miror. Could u not be con- 
densed into @ smailer compass !— The overture to Amelie may be found at all 
our musick stores.—* Q.” ts unformed that the White Horse of the Pep- 
pers,” ts by Lover, autaor of * Rory (’More.”— We fear that we cannot find 
room for the voluminous manuscript with which we are menaced by © BP." ~ 
Our Wisconsin correspondent should know that we do not advertise town-lots 
tn eur columns, especraily when the advertisements are expected to be inserted 
gratuttously.—* Mane” wrifes very clever verses, but she should elaborate 
them bejore entrasting them to print 
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Mechanical ingenuity —Among the beautiful specimens of me- 
chanical ingenuity exhibited at the late fair of the American Insti- 
tute, we particularly noticed a globe constructed by our accom- 
plished fellow-citizen, Solvman Brown, whose surprising versatility 
of talent 1s one of the best illustrations of American character. ‘This 
mammoth globe, the horizon of which is four feet six inches in dia- 
mater, is the result of untiring industry, protracted through the ler- 
sure hours of eighteen months, during which period Mr. Brown was 
engaged for seven hours of the day m the duties of an arduous pro- 
fession. The motto contaimed in the vignette, ** Labor omnia rincit,” 
is well exemplified in its construction ; and another motto, msenbed 
on this globe, should be weil considered by the youthful reader, 
** L'amour de Uindustrie est la mere de la vertu?” The love of in- 
dustry is the mother of virtue. ‘The frame in which the globe rests 
is admirably contrived with reference to the great strength required, 
and to the most chaste and elegant architectural proportions ; in- 
somuch as the eve embraces the (out ensemble with great satisfac- 
tion. 
ated, in permanent oil colours, is the principal charm of this beauti- 


But the spheroidal shell, on which the earth's map is deline- 
ful structure. Itis composed of more than a hundred alternate 
layers of new linen cloth, whiting and glue, oil paints consolidated 
with yapan and copal varnish. ‘The lettering, which presents an al- 
most endless variety, was executed in ol colours with a sable-hair 
pencil, and deeply laid in reiterated coatings, in order that a slight 
superficial injury might not erase it. This beautiful specimen of 
ingenious industry is valued at one thousand dollars, and deserves a 
place in some of our publick lbranes ; where, if protected from fire 
aud other overwhelming accidents, it might stand for several hun- | 
dred years, so permanent are the matertals of which it is constructed. | 
Mr Brown ts well known to this community as a learned and skilful 
dentist, whose professional ability, profound erudition and poetical 
excellence, have won for him general admiration and respect. 


An adventurous lady —We learn trom our foreign journals, that a 
French lady named Dangeville, has recently ascended to the summit 
of Mont Blanc. She quitted the valley of Chamouni on the third 
of July at an early hour, slept at the Grand Mulets, and reached her 
perilous destination at twelve o'clock on the fourth. She remained 
on the summit of the mountain for about an hour, wrote some notes, 
and drank a health to the count de Harris. The guides by whom 
she was accompanied spoke in the highest terms of her courage, 
perseverance and presence of mind, and the cheerfulness with which 
she encouraged them, chatting and joking with them during the 
enure of the ascent. Previously to this successful trip the feat had 
been accomplished only by one female, a peasant of Chamouni, who 
on reaching the grand plateau became exhausted with fatigue, and 
was carried by force to the summit. Mademoiselle Dangeville, on 
her return to Chamoun on the morning of the fifth, was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the mhabitants, who proceeded to 


meet her, and fired salutes of cannon in honour of her exploit. 


Poetry —Dr. J. K. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, has a volume of 
poems in press, entitled * Indecision,” a portion of which was re- 
cently published in this journal, 


His * Song of the Prairies” is an 
effusion that will not pass away. The doctor's muse must be a kind 
creature indeed to come so readily at his call, surrounded as he is 
by the cares of an immense practice, and the thousand perplexities 
of active life. We shall look for these poems with more than ordi- 


nary interest. 


Female education —We notice with pleasure the establishment 
of an mstitution in West Chester, Pennsylvania, for the education of 
young ladies, through the well-directed liberality of the wealthy ands 
enlightened in Philadelphia and West Chester. To Mrs. Almira 
Phelps, sister of Mrs Willard, of the Troy Female Seminary, and 
long connected with that well-known institution, the education of 
the young ladies will be confided, and the domestick management 
will be undertaken by Dr. and Mrs Cook 


Henrick, the hunter.—There is a hunter in Africa by the name of 
Henrick, who, by his extraordinary fleetness of foot, is enabled to 
catch and kill the swiftest zebra 
saw him in Airica, as a spare made and athletick man, about five feet 


He is described by a hunter, who 


eight inches in height, elegantly and gracefully formed, with regular 
_ ; 
features, and an amiable and intelligent expression of conntenance 
We 
hope it will be exhibited in this and other cities for the benefit of the 
artist, who has won laurels that will not wither, by this last effort of 


Sully's Victoria.—This noble picture is nearly finished 


An injurious rumour contradicted.— We are assured that there is | 
no truth whatever in the malicious report that the * Gingerbread. | 


J 

Arts and artists —In relation to the disproportionate encourage- 
ment bestowed upon our many talented native artists, a correpon- 
dent writes :—** Were there more pens employed in commenting 
upon works of art and their authors, the cause of taste would be ad- 
vanced, and our struggling sons of the pene: and chisel would meet 
with more sympathy in their toilsome career. Let us cheer, at least, 
those who sacrifice the more available pursuits of lite, to add to their 
country's polite attainments and honours. The emolument of the 
artist is not likely to be received in dollars and cents, and there ts, 


We 


have talent among us which moght well be a source of pride to the 


perhaps, too little of the spirit of bargam in his composition 


Alston, Vanderlyn, Cole and Sully, are tighly valued 
At 
stellation of talent is resing to clam our warmest applause Mount, 
The first 


The second, in 


country 
wherever their works have appeared in Europe. home a con- 
Page and Freeman are growing rapidly into reputation 
in mmeident, character and humour, ts very origmal 
composition, good drawing and good taste, holds out abundant pro- 
mise Freeman im expression, colour and truth, commands a high 
position, and justifies the remarks of a correspondent who saw him 
at Rome, and says that he was even admired in the great metropolis 
of the art. In landscape-pamting, where shall we find a superiour 
to Doughty’ Inman, hke Sir Thomas Lawrence, seizes the grace 
of his subject and leaves the subordinate attributes for the fancy to 
Ingham unites three good ports ; fine drawing, 


When his 


pictures are no longer valuable as resemblances, they will be es- 


finish if necessary 
careful fimsh, and chaste arrangement of composition 
teemed as works of merit. Productions by the diferent artists above- 
named, would make a choice collection. Why will not our men of 
affluence take a hint, and do something for the advancement and 


encouragement of the arts in the United States! 


Misrepresentations of Miss Martincau.—We find the following 
paragraph im Miss Martineau’s new work on * morals and manners.” 
* The tameness of the Austrian journals tells as plain a tale as if no 
censor had ever suppressed a syliable ; as much so as the small size 
of a New-Orleans paper compared with ove of New-York,” ete 
The object of this remark appears to be to depreciate the intelli- 
gence of the South, compared with that of the North. Unfortunately, 
like many of Miss Martineau’s facts, it has no foundation whatever 
mm truth 
will testify, are remarkable for their unwieldy size 


The newspapers of New-Orleans, as every newsmonger 
The Bee and 
Advertiser are nearly double the size of any daily sheet printed m 
London, and are quite equal in dime nsion to any daily paper pub- 
lished in New-York 


mstances and proofs to bear out her dogmatick theories and assump- 


This wanton and dishonest fabrication of 


tions is very characteristick of Miss Martineau. In venting her pre- 
judices or advancing her opinions, she discovers a total destitution, 


not only of womanly candour, but of common principle 


A graceful compliment.—Any lover of musick, who has heard the 
beautiful chaunt from Handel's oratono of ‘Theodora, commencmy, 
* Angels ever bright and fair,” as executed by Madame Caradon 
Allan, will admit that the graceful compliment contained in the fol- 
lowing well-turned stanza 1s neither unmerited nor extravagant 
The words were sent anonymously to us through the post-otlice 
We publish them, with the suggestion that they are too good to be 
wholly orginal 

TO MADAME CARADORI ALLAN, 
On Acartng her sing, 


* Angels ever biight and fair, 
Take, oh take me to your care '* 

When you invoke the angels’ care 

lu strains so exquisite and rare, 

I tremble lest vou should be heard, 
And they should take you at your word 


: ‘ a 
Westward, ho'—Mr Burton, the long-established favourite of the 
Philadelphia theatre, has gone West on a starring adventure. How 
the good people ef our fair sister city could consent to spare him, 
even for a limited period, ts a mystery to us. They have had a 
jewel in him, which they will estimate now that he is gone, even 
more than ever they did. Mr. Burton is an admirable actor, a ripe 
scholar, a ready writer, and a well-bred gentleman; and consequent- 
lv, both on and off the stage, he must find those who will cherish 


‘ 


him wherever he goes. “ve anticipate for him a twihant and a 


profitable tour “away across the mountains, ho!” and take this 
oceasivn to bespeak for Mr. Burton a cordial welcome among our 


western fnends and readers 


Miss Clifton —We reyret to learn that the arrangements of the 
Park theatre are such as to prevent the appearance of Miss Clifion 
until March next , we say we regret this, for Miss Clifton is a wn 
versal favourite here, and her last engagement was one of the most 
brilliant of the season, Miss Tree will return to us with the buds 
and blossoms of spring, but only for a bref pernod, as we understand 


she will sail for England, ho! early in June next 


Literature in Louisectle —ln enumerating the ably conducted li- 
terary journals published in Louisville, we omitted to make mention 
of the * Literary Register,” a weekly newspaper, which appears to 
be edited with singular ability, and is issued in a remarkably neat 


stvle. The omission was accidental 


New musick by Russell —Me. J. 1. Hewitt, No. 239 Broadway, 
has published “ A Life on the Ocean Wave,” as sung by Mesers 
Russell and Seguin 
sell, and has been sung by hem at several of his recent concerts 


[It is by that popular composer, Henry Rus- 


To our musical readers. —The melody on our last page, arranged 


man” is the author of the * Vision of Rubeta.” That gentleman | by Mr. Horncastle of the National theatre, will be found remarkable 


|, disclaums the authorship with becoming indignation. 


for its sweetness and grace. 
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THE EXILES. 


A GREEK AIR—ARRANGED AS A DUET, WITH WORDS, SYMPHONIES, AND ACCOMPANIMENTS, BY J. HENRY HORNCASTLE. 
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There’sa star that 
shines 
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SECOND VERSE.—Yet a tender hope is springing 
Over my wer? 
And a white-robed seraph, singing, 


























Mercy, and boundless love, 
Call thee to come— 
In realms of light above, 


Seems to say— } Thou'lt find a home! 





Original and Selected FMiscellany. 

Recipe FOR THE FEVER AND Acue.—As soon as the ice is out of 
the river, uy yourself an old skiff, take partin a seine, and go a-fish- 
ing on shares. Stand half-leg deep in the water for six weeks in suc- 
cession, with two inches cat-fish slime on your trousers, and bathe 
the inside with new whiskey, to keep it from striking to your 
stomach. Put up a couple of barrels of cat-fish for family’s use— 
slight sprinkling of salt, plenty of Maumee water—that's pretty 
strong, especially at this season of the year. Take plenty of fresh 
air, especially nights; and if you can’t get to sleep in the big govern- 
ment-purchase, take a sleeping apartment with only two sides, and 
neither top nor bottom, By and by the cat-fish begin to show their 
a sprinkling more salt, plenty more Maumee water 
strong smell’s very healthy. Eat plenty of cat-fish broth, and go 
a coonin’ a nights for exercise. Weather begins to grow hot; good 
plan to get asleep under the shade of a tree, and let the sun come 
round and catch you at it. Eyes begin to look yellow; mouth 
tastes bad; Maumee water don’t sit well; tongue furred ; fever; 
Get better; more cat-fish broth, mixture 
Bowels out 


atrenath 


doctor; drugs, and go on. 
of green-corn, buttermilk and plenty of new whiskey. 
of order; physick out with muskmelons; begin to feel scaly; heels 
running up to seed; clothes grow too large; body sharpened out 
and almost ready to drive down; take more buttermilk and lie down 
on the sunny side of a haystack, and, in half an hour, shake like a 
lamb’s tail. Proper bad country !—Maumee Express. 

Exaccerarion.—A gentleman who had visited the Great Western 
was describing, in very pompous terms, the extent of her deck, the 
size of her chicken-coops, ete., when C-—— (rather tired of the sub- 
ject) observed, “Oh! yes; I hear they had a pack of hounds and a 
few hares, for the amusement of hunting occasionally, as they 
crossed the Atlantick.” 

Marcu or revinement.—A cobbler living in Swan street, Mi- 
nories, thus promptly announced his calling :—* Surgery performed 
here upon old boots and shoes, by adding of the feet, making good 
the lees, binding the broken, healing the wounded, mending the con- 
stitution, and supporting the body with new soles. Advice gratis 
by B. Marks.” 

Secerets.—The only way of keeping a secret is to forget it as 
You may have a considerable reputation for 
The only secret 


soon as communicated 
consistency in this matter, thus easily acquired 


worth knowing in this life 1s, how one man can contrive to be better || 


than another; all the rest 1s mere alchemy. 

A VERY LITTLE ABSENCE-or-mIND cask. —A gentleman while 
shooting in ‘Tennessee, put the wadding in his clothes, and rammed 
himself down in his rifle instead. Having, however, fortunately lett | 
his cap on, he was instantly shot to the top of a pme-tree, into the | 
society of a racoon, who explained to him his mistake. 

TheregeNT MODES oF PUNISHMENT. —lIn the French navy, they 
punish refractory sailors by stopping ther claret. The Enghsh and | 


| obscure corner to examine his prize, but, on breaking the sea 





American efficers, on the contrary, punish by drawimg the —_ 
from their sailors. 


INpomITARLE sPiRiIT.—It is stated ina letter from St. Petersburgh, 
dated first September, that Col. Freaskine, aid-de-camp to the Em- 
perour Nicholas, and chief of the staff of the Black sea, invested with 
the character of a flag of truce, traversed Circassia in the month of 
June last, and had conferences withthe principal Circassian chiefs 
These mountaineers, in spite of the disasters which their country 
has suffered from a continual war, are, it appears, very far from 
wishing to listen to any arrangement with Russia. To all the pro- 
positions which Col. Freaskine made them to conclude an armistice, 
or even a treaty of commerce, they replied im their metaphorical 
language :—*As to commerce, you have gold, wheat, and manufac- 
tures. We have steel. We buy our merchandize of you at the risk 
of our hives. In selling it to us you expose yours. If this kind of 
commerce displease you, retire beyond the Don, and we will not 
come thete to seek you. As toa truce, no: the wild boar does 
not make peace with wolves. You are as numerous as wolves ; 
we are as ungovernable as wild boars. Let us fight! Allah knows 
beforehand which of us will be victorious.” 


Tue errer pirren.—A man, in the dress of a workman, was 
lately walking in the streets of Berlin with a packet in his hand, 
sealed with five seals, and inscribed with an address, and a note 
that it contained one hundred thalers in treasury bills. As the bear- 
er appeared to be ata loss, he was accosted by a passenger, who 
asked him what he was looking for. The simple countryman placed 
the packet in the inquirer’s hands, and requested that he would read 
the address. The reply was made as with an agreeable surprise. 
* Why! this letter is for me: I have been expecting it for a long 
while!" The messenger upon this demanded ten thalers for the 
carriage of the packet, which was readily paid, with a liberal addi- 
tion to the porter. The new possessor of the packet hastened to an 
Is, 
found nothing but a few sheets of blank paper, on which was writ- 
ten ** Dene.” 


Foarcerrutsess.—A_ marriage-party recently assembled in the 


| vestry of a London church and were proceeding to the altar, when 


the bridegroom remembered that he had forgotten the license. A 
cab was immediately procured, when the gentleman, in company 
with a friend, started in all haste to Doctors’ Commons. One hour 
and a half elapsed before the bridegroom returned, when the mat- 
riage was solemmzed. The father of the bridegroom, during the in- 
terval, went to a neighbouring jewellers and purchased a ring, 


| saying that ‘perhaps the silly fellow had forgotten that too.” 


Progress or scrence.—A Mr. Passey, of London, has in his pos- 
session a document exhibited to publick inspection, the material of 
which was rags, made into paper, which was dned and printed in 
the short space of five minutes, in the presence of seventy-eight 
persons, whose names are attached, and ameng whom are some of 
the most scienufick men in the kingdom. 

ApsuRDITIES OF HUMAN LiFE.—To fancy yourself a poet, because 
you can write verses. Not to flatter the weakness of every man 
from whom you want a favour. To persecute sectarians by way of 
extinguishing them. The daughters of poor curates and farmers 
playing on the pianoforte and reading French novels. To live fifty . 
years, and be surprised at anything. 


Ixisn wit.—* Is there any ford here?” asked an English tourist, 
who came suddenly to a full stop before one of tie little mountain- 
torrents of the west of Ireland. ‘Oh, to be sure, your honour— 
there was a ford,” said the peagant, standing at the brink, and mak- 
ing a hundred grimaces of civility. ‘* When was it?” said the tour- 
ist. ‘ Before the bridge was built,” said the peasant; * but when 
man and horse went over the bridge, the ford got out of the habit.” 
* Well, now that the bridge is broken down, I suppose the ford may 
have got into the habit again. Is it safe’” ‘To be sure, your 
honour—ali but in the middle—but that is nothing ; and if you can 
sicim, there ts not a better ford in the country.” * But IT cannot 
swim.” “ Then, your honour, the only safe wav that I know of 
is, aS soon as you get out of your depth, to walk back again.” 


Symeatuy.—An English lord riding a cold and wet day through 
the streets of London, permitted two of his servants to ride inside 
with him. Several days afterwards. some ladies complimented him 
on the score of his humanity, when he said, * I took them in, poor 
fellows, it was so cold, and you have no idea how my heart bled 
think that I couldn’t take the coachman and horses in likewise 

Dancrrovs.—A young man having cut his finger, sent for a phv- 
sician, who, after examining the wound, requested his servant to run 
as fast as possible, and to get him a certain plaster. “ Oh my!” 
cried the patient, ** is the danger so great? ** Yes,"’ was the reply, 
“if the fellow don’t run fast I’m afraid the cut will be well betore 
he gets back.” 

Snort anp sweet.—A correspondent in Texas writes as follows 
* You wish to know all the news. All I can tell is this—Lamar is 
to be President, and I am married.” 


IMPROMPTU, 
Ou receiving a promise from a frend not to depart uf it was written within a specified! tine 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE DRAMA OF * LEILA.” 
So thou hast tasked me! couldst thou deem 
The voice of inspiration fled, 
That poesy would not yield its beam 
ill to delay the hour we dread ’ 
Now hope has breathed its magick tone, 
My thoughts to sweetest musick swell, 
And airy fancv mounts her throne 
To check that bitter word * farewell '” 


For in that word what darkness lies ? 
Cinef, sickness, death, all spring to view, 
And tears of bitter anguish mse, 
Lest we should ne’er again renew 
The ties that gave to life its charm, 
The joys on which we love to dwell, 
To which we cling with fond alarm, 
Whene’er we hear that word * farewell.”’ 





Publishedevery Saturday, at No. 1, Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
Broadway. Terms, Five Dollars per annum, payable, in all cases, in a 
vance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 


Scott and Co. Printers, Corner of John and Gold-streete. 
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